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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
Among the Magazines 


"School and Society, one of the best known educational publications in this coun- 
try, is published for the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., by The 
Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. This journal has made a fine contribution 
to educational thinking through the years. The magazine usually features one or 
two long articles which are followed by material dealing with ‘Events,’ ‘Notes and 
News,” ‘Shorter Papers,’ ‘Books,’ ‘Correspondence,’ ‘Research,’ and ‘Latest Publica- 
tions Received.’ 


“Two of the departments of the magazine are perhaps unique. Certainly they 
have effectually met distinctive needs of readers. The department of ‘Events’ keeps 
people informed as to current important happenings in education, while ‘Notes and 
News’ features personal items-regarding appointments, elections, resignations, retire- 
ments, deaths, awards and honors, and coming events. 


“A third department of special interest is that of ‘Shorter Papers.’ It is in this 
section that controversies are waged between readers of somewhat divergent points 
of view. This department is especially alive and stimulating. One suspects that 
the challenging nature of controversy now found here is due to the leadership of 

. the present editor, who never runs away from a fight. The tone of the 
magazine may be called conservative. Certainly it is not radical. The give and 
take of controversy makes this journal interesting regardless of the complexion of 
one’s opinion.” Samuel Everett, Northwestern University, Educational Method, 
May, 1941, p. 391. “ * 


“All 3 of the digest magazines chose more articles from School and Society than 
from any other publication. This rank may be attributed, in part, to the fact that 
School and Society is the only weekly publication on the list and appears 5 times as 
often as any of the other educational magazines. . . . The practice of the editor of 
School and Society of publishing short articles which lend themselves to compact 
digests may account, in part, for the inclusion of so great a number of selections 
from this magazine. Another consideration appears pertinent. School and Society 
has only a few leading articles in each issue. It may be significant that those have 
so often been thought important enough to digest.”—-William D. Wilkins and Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, Jr., The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1940, p. 105. 


“Education has the name of being a dull, dismal subject, though it is incessantly 
concerned with youth, which is, in the fine phrase of Pericles, the spring of the world. 
Its exponents are full of its jargon and have not reached the last triumph of writing, 
which is simplicity. American work is usually too widely documented to be bright. 
So welcome as exceptions to this heaviness are the October numbers of School Life, 
which comes from the U. S. Office of Education (monthly except August and Sep- 
tember, 1 dollar a year), and School and Society, which is run by the Society for the 
Advancement of Education (15 cents a copy). Both have a direct touch with the 
busy world scarcely possible in Great Britain. . . ."—Nature (London), February 
22, 1941, p. 235. 
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CIVILIAN MORALE AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 





In these days of storm and stress, the 
importance of maintaining high morale 
among the men in camp, the soldiers of the 
line, and all members of the air, land, and 
sea forces is self-evident. If ever there 
were need at any juncture in world history 
for passionate devotion to a cause among 
those who face the mechanized legions of 
the enemy, that time is the present. In 
directing attention away from strictly 
soldier morale and focusing it for the time 
being upon civilian morale, there is no in- 
tention of discounting the profound impor- 
tance of courage and high hope in the 
former; the purpose is rather to relate the 
general topic of morale to the problems and 
experiences of everyday life for men and 
women who must carry on the humdrum 
tasks of existence, and who must work at a 
heightened tempo and without the artificial 
stimulation and the compelling fervor of 
actual military enrollment. 
Psychologically speaking, a civilian popu- 
lation must always be at a decided emo- 
tional disadvantage as compared with its 
uniformed defenders. The latter are con- 
tinually exposed to the inspiring and ener- 
gizing power of uniform and flag, of band 
and song, of mass esprit de corps. They 
are highly disciplined, physically tough- 
ened, and emotionally aroused to maintain 
extreme loyalty to their regiment and their 
service. The fighting personnel is acti- 
vated thus with an enthusiasm for war, on 
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the one hand, and with an indifference to 
its hazards, on the other. A derived sense 
of security, a high group courage, and a 
sustained morale result. Such extreme 
motivational arousement as this can hardly 
be expected to obtain among the civilian 
group, which is—at least in a democracy— 
somewhat loosely organized and, because of 
its relative military impotence, held to- 
gether by the dubious bonds of common 
danger and apprehension, and of propa- 
gandized denunciations of the enemy. 

For the civilian, the imminence of war— 
and especially of all-out war after the ver- 
sion of the present international conflict— 
holds in itself no great charm. Instead of 
a dashing, invincible courage, born of youth 
and the lure of adventure, which may acti- 
vate the soldiers, there are apt to be un- 
leashed within the civilian’s personality 
some of the more elementary and primitive 
emotions, including panic, hatred, and sus- 
pense. The romance of war as it grips the 
spirit of the fighting man may well keep 
a stoker far below decks minding the com- 
plex mechanism of a battle cruiser while 
a devastating naval engagement is going 
on above; and it may well hold in invinci- 
ble formation a fleet of birdmen streaking 
exhiliratingly into an enemy air flotilla; 
and it may, too, buoy up magnificently a 
platoon of soldiers leaping out of ambush 
to face mutilation and possible death before 
the machine guns of an enemy on the other 
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side of a valley or thicket. But for the 
civilian population, crowded in great cities 
or scattered over lonely countrysides alike, 
the preservation of morale in the day’s 
monotonous routine of office, shop, factory, 
home, and farm is predicated upon no such 
stirring mass enthusiasm and upon no such 
zest for wild physical adventure. For 
them, there is no glory with which to invest 
danger. 

The civilian morale of a people can rise 
no higher than the basal mental health of 
the people that make it up. Morale, in- 
deed, in the final analysis, is merely a sus- 
tained condition of mental health, the basis 
of which must always be security, confi- 
dence, and a degree of contentment and 
happiness. War, because of its uncertain- 
ties and because of the priceless things of 
life that are at stake while it continues, 
breaks in rudely upon the peaceful pur- 
suits and activities of a people and shakes 
to their very foundations the fundamental 
securities and contentments of life. In 
modern, total, all-out war, these blessings 
are jeopardized to a degree unthinkable in 
pre-twentieth-century wars, and the baffle- 
ment and apprehension are correspond- 
ingly increased to a point where only those 
fortunate individuals who have plumbed 
the secrets of the deepest morale can hope 
to sail through the troubled emotional seas 
with an even keel and a serene assurance 
of tomorrow’s calm after the tempest is 
past. 

Our problem is, then, to discover, if we 
can, what are the indispensables to sus- 
tained morale in a nation at war, and spe- 
cifically among the civilian population. 

The first principle of morale, as G. W. 
Allport, of Harvard University, has pointed 
out, is ‘‘. . . the possession by the indi- 
vidual of a solid set of values which for him 
make life worth living. Believing that he 
is able to meet whatever emergencies the 
future has in store for him, his emotional 
tone is high.’’ Nobody has phrased it 
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better than Dr. Allport: morale springs 
from a supreme and confident faith in 
something that is worth struggling for and 
from the unwavering inner conviction of 
one’s adequacy in defending it. As never 
before in our national history, we stand 
today in desperate need of a new and trans- 
forming faith in democracy as a way of 
life, as an article of faith, as a deathless 
ereed. Here is a set of values, of convic- 
tions, that for every American must be as 
sacred and as unassailable as the deepest 
religious credo. We need exquisitely today 
a rebirth of faith in this American democ- 
racy of ours; indeed, in democracy wher- 
ever across the earth it is being assailed by 
totalitarian forms and by dictatorial ad- 
venturers. Heretofore, we have tended to 
take our sacred right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness more or less as a 
matter of course, as something as fixed and 
constant as the unvarying planets, as some- 
thing inevitable, intransitory, unassailable. 

But democracy in the earth today is not 
inevitable, not unassailable. It is being 
ruthlessly attacked by determined foemen 
who are dominated by a diametrically op- 
posed set of values for which they are 
willing to risk everything that the culture 
of 4,000 years has built up. The secret of 
the stern successes which have met the arms 
of the aggressor nations lies only in part in 
their long-time preparation for total war: 
even more subtly does it lie in the passion- 
ate devotion to a cause, in the almost 
fanatical acceptance of a new order which 
Nazism foresees in national and interna- 
tional patterns. In the brief space of a 
quarter century, Germany has changed its 
form of government from a monarchy to a 
short-lived republic, and then to a dictator- 
ship. During that period, and before it, . 
Germany built into its nationals a supreme 
faith in the state and an evangelical fervor 
for Teutonic domination of the human 
race. Its political pretenders and its 
propagandized educational leaders have in- 
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doctrinated the youth of Germany with this 
dynamic conception of world conquest until 
they are ready and willing, along with too 
many of their elders, to risk everything to 
establish it throughout Europe and haply 
throughout a hemisphere and beyond. 
Surely the democratic way of life has 
quite as much to glorify and extol it, and to 
inflame us all with a sense of its priceless- 
ness, as has Nazism or Fascism. Our 
weakness in this democracy is not that our 
ideology is inferior, but rather that we take 
democracy too casually and incidentally. 
We subscribe to the democratic set of 
values and convictions, but we do it pas- 
sively and largely with lip service. The 
time is ended when we of America may 
continue to go serenely on our respective 
ways, trusting blindly that the ideals and 
principles built into the foundation stones 
of the Republic will muddle through. In 
every schoolroom in the land, in every col- 
lege hall, from every pulpit and every 
platform, and in every assemblage of free 
government, the clarion note of democracy 
must be sounded anew. It will not suffice 
longer merely to wave the flag and cheer 
bombastic Fourth of July orators; nor to 
conduct nice little Sunday-school discourses 
extolling the glory of democracy; nor in- 
deed to carry on a little half-hearted study 
of the Constitution in our schools! We 
must have a newborn faith in democracy, 
a broad intellectual appreciation of it, an 
impassioned emotional acceptance of it, and 
a full and profound commitment to it. 
With such a set of convictions and values, 
based in a compelling faith in human free- 
dom, we shall achieve the first principle of 
mental health in a democracy at war and 
the very bedrock of national morale. The 
task of today and tomorrow demands a new 
and fervent faith, replacing the half- 
hearted, inarticulate adherence which too 
many Americans have heretofore professed 
for our way of life. It requires a faith that 
knows no diminution and no defeatism ; no 
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flagging and no cooling until in the glow 
of its energizing power we shall have 
achieved a morale that is forever secure. 
Until Pearl Harbor came along, it was 
a popular pastime among the intellectuals, 
and to an unfortunate degree also among 
the rank and file of our citizens, to scout 
patriotism and to point out serious flaws in 
the democratic order. Everywhere around 
us we heard—and still hear, unfortunately 
—carping criticisms of the blundering in- 
efficiency of democracy, and strong innu- 
endoes that as a nation we are weak, soft, 
decadent. The Pearl Harbor fiasco pro- 
vided a motive which was seized upon 
widely for denouncing our vaunted pre- 
paredness and our ability to cope with any- 
thing that might arise against us. The 
dereliction of a few men in positions of 
military or strategic importance was made 
the point of departure for arguing that our 
defenses were shamefully weak and that 
the dusk of the democratic gods was at 
hand. From that point, it was but a step 
to raise the insidious query as to whether 
after all the institution of democracy was 
itself worth saving. The present is no time 
for such idle prattle as this. Mistakes have 
been made by the democracies, our own 
included—serious mistakes, of course—and 
more will unquestionably be made. But 
democracy is not a mistake, and the more 
passionately convinced we are of its under- 
lying virtues, the less we shall peddle about 
silly rumors and idle gossip that cannot but 
spread distrust, suspicion, confusion, and 
fear among our people generally. High 
national morale hinges peculiarly upon 
unshaken confidence in the pattern -of 
values constituting the democratic set-up. 
In the interest of strong morale, also, it 
is imperative that the individual shall 
stifle all apprehensions about tomorrow. 
Good mental health derives from living the 
present to its fullest and in refraining from 
living tomorrow in fancy before it comes. 
In the present war, the average individual 
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is finding it somewhat difficult to apply 
himself unreservedly to the tasks and 
affairs of the day and not be obsessed with 
apprehension for what may lie just around 
the corner when tomorrow dawns. This is 
the first all-out, bi-hemispheral war, the 
first war in which every continent and most 
peoples are directly embroiled. It is tak- 
ing place at a time in the evolution of 
man’s machines in which their capacity for 
the devastation of life, limb, property, and 
terrain is at an all-time peak. It is a strug- 
gle between monstrous machine jugger- 
nauts that darken the skies, penetrate the 
paths of the seas, and are not impeded by 
Thermopylae-like passes, by mountain bar- 
riers, by jungle terrain, or by man-made 
fortifications and emplacements which the 
cleverest engineers have conceived. The 
battlefields stretch from the frozen Arctic 
to the hot tropic, and across every ocean. 
When one pauses to consider the physical 
and geographic and human magnitude of 
the conflict, it is small wonder that he tends 
to become panicky and apprehensive. Man, 
the individual, is too puny, too little of 
stature, to dare even to permit himself to 
follow through reflectively and anticipa- 
tively all the potentials and bewildering 
possibilities of tomorrow. 

This, too, is the first conflict in human 
history in which, by the mere snapping of 
a switch and the turning of a button, the 
individual may listen in his own home to 
day-by-day, hour-by-hour, almost moment- 
by-moment bulletins from the far-flung 
fronts as the embattled lines zig-zag to and 
fro. In other wars there was always a 
passage of time between the occurrences on 
the field and the news that reached home. 
The facts could then be visioned in some 
perspective. In the present situation, the 
ether vibrates continuously with bulletins 
by short wave and by long wave, bringing 
momentarily the news of the mighty strug- 
gle. The emotional strain of this continu- 
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ous exposure to good news and bad news, 
to comments and analyses and predictions 
touching the battle fronts, is by no means 
ineconsiderable. Unquestionably it exacts a 
heavy toll from the composure and adjust- 
ment of the listener, particularly if he or 
she be to any degree possessed of what is, 
in popular parlance, known as ‘‘nerves.”’ 
The vividness of war as brought to us by 
these means daily and nightly is, for un- 
counted hundreds of thousands of civilians, 
an unnerving and disconcerting experience. 
Living the present is, to be sure, an excel- 
lent principle underlying mental health 
and morale; the unfortunate thing is that 
experiencing the ‘‘present’’ in these times 
and under these disturbing conditions of 
international conflagration is being kept by 
our instantaneous means of communication 
in constant touch with slaughter and terror 
and devastation across every horizon. To 
maintain good adjustment and morale 
under such circumstances is possible per- 
haps only to the stoutest heart and the 
most imperturbable spirit. 

Still another element that figures large— 
or should figure large—in civilian morale 
is the determination to face reality, things- 
as-they-are, not things-as-we-might-wish- 
them-to-be. National and international 
wishful thinking is a highly dangerous 
pastime among politicians, statesmen, and 
foreign offices alike. The western democra- 
cies were so obsessed with their desire to 
preserve the traditional at any cost that 
they were willing to gamble with the 
totalitarian menace stemming from Hitler- 
ism. When Japan set up Manchukuo, and 
later still when Mussolini headed for 
Africa, there was still time, had the democ- 
racies been heedful and willing, to face 
with realistic concepts the growing menace. 
Instead, those in political control strove to 
restrain criticism at home, lulled their 
people into a false sense of security, per- 
suaded themselves that preparedness was 
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complete, and played with the idea of ap- 
peasement at Munich and after. And all 
this in order to preserve peace and the 
status quo in a world that was already in 
ferment. The same attitude characterized 
the Spanish people at the time of their 
revolution, and one finds Sefior A. J. Del 
Mayo, last foreign minister of the Spanish 
Republic, exclaiming bitterly in his book, 
‘‘In Freedom’s Quest,’’ that the democra- 
cies have been ‘‘content merely to hope for 
the best.’’ 

But hoping for the best—.e., wish-think- 
ing—does not make for good and lasting 
morale. Morale is predicated upon a real- 
istic envisagement of the present, of things- 
as-they-are. Realism demands that we 
shall comprehend and admit frankly that 
the old world, the old diplomacies, and the 
old philosophies have vanished and that 
there is abroad a new struggle between two 
different ideologies, two utterly incompati- 
ble theories of government. The circum- 
stance must be faced, moreover, that the 
enemy is determined, even fanatical, in his 
commitment to the Nazi-Fascistic ideology. 

We no longer hear, as we were hearing 
not long ago in various quarters, loose 
and inconsequential talk to the effect that 
‘America ought to go in and wipe up the 
Japs!’’—as though forsooth the Japanese 
Empire were weak and toppling. The real- 
ism of the past year has dissipated all that, 
and the oriental enemy is beginning to be 
seen in something of his true military 
stature. 

On the other hand, morale is not bene- 
fited by a senseless, childlike overestimation 
of the enemy. The enemy is inexhaustible 
neither in manpower nor in the materials 
of war. Though well prepared, he is un- 
questionably racing against time, trusting 
to the momentum of an early start and the 
employment of blitzkrieg tactics to advance 
his cause. He has been stopped on several 
fronts; he will be stopped again; he will 
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be stopped finally. High morale makes it 
incumbent upon all of us to refrain from 
thinking and conversing in semi-defeatist 
terms about the inevitability of Hitler’s or 
of Togo’s capacity to carry on the war for 
an indefinite period of time. 

Hysteria is bound, of course, to make its 
appearance in times of war, and the pres- 
ent conflict is no exception. Perhaps the 
surprising thing about it is, considering the 
magnitude of the issues involved, that there 
is no more hysteria than there is among us. 
But we cannot afford to indulge in atti- 
tudes of defeatism, cynicism, pessimism and 
gloom: these mental and emotional states 
are inimical to winning a war; they are 
likewise strongly inimical to morale and to 
mental health. Mental health does not 
pounce upon some military or naval fiasco 
or debacle and magnify it to the place where 
it eclipses the total set-up for both defense 
and offense. Mental health does not in- 
dulge in jeremiads over a Dunkirk, or a 
Pearl Harbor, or a Singapore, disastrous 
as these may have been to our strategy. 
Mental health rather ‘‘ takes it on the chin,”’ 
and either searches out some contemporary 
comfort in more fortunate encounters with 
the enemy or else regards the ill adventure 
as so much water over the dam, and re- 
doubles efforts to prevent future fiascos. 
Mental health does not magnify mistakes 
and reverses, much as a small boy will blow 
up a rubber-balloon ogre until its features 
become far more terrifying and hideous 
than they were before inflation. Mental 
health is conditioned upon assurance, upon 
optimism, upon confidence; not upon the 
yeasty, empty optimism of a Pollyanna, or 
the easygoing assurance of a Micawber, but 
rather upon the sane and sensible convic- 
tion of eventual triumph which is rooted in 
the fundamental ability of a mighty nation 
to put itself in motion and defend its shores 
and its way of life. 

In this connection, too, we must con- 
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demn the unfortunate notion, all too fre- 
quently voiced among us, to the effect that 
in times of national crisis like the present 
we should go about with long faces and 
unlighted countenances, that we should re- 
nounce all the simple contentments of 
yesterday and become immersed in our own 
melancholy forebodings and anxieties. On 
the contrary, the best morale requires that 
we be of good cheer, that we hold our heads 
high, that we take the time and have the 
inclination to be friendly, to preserve our 
interests in worthy things, to smile, to 
encourage one another, and to carry for- 
ward as usual our lifelong interests in so 
far as the war restrictions may not prevent. 
That way lie courage and high hope, sta- 
bility and morale. Gloom and despondent 
renunciation are unworthy of a free people. 
Life must go on, regardless of the tragic 
events transpiring in jungle, or on steppe, 
plain, or desert, in the air, or on and under 
the sea. We shall face the toil of today 
and the realities of tomorrow with better 
spirit if we keep our bearings and our per- 
spectives. And we shall be more worthy of 
the sacrifices of our fighting men if, like 
them, we maintain confidence supreme and 
face life with a smile. 

Finally, this war is a war of nerves, a 
battle of the mind. The genius of German 
military psychology is to infiltrate among 
its opponents a constant stream of propa- 
gandized doctrines and assertions which 
are calculated to divide them and hence 
weaken their resistance. When the records 
of the present struggle are finally written, 
the astounding cleverness and resourceful- 
ness of ministries of propaganda will be 
fully revealed. The Hitler régime threw 
its tentacles originally about the now-en- 
slaved countries of Europe by unlimited 
propaganda carried on for years. About 
every adjacent country, and many nonad- 
jacent, the tentacles were stealthily slipped. 
In Norway, the trick was turned by a 
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steady inseepage of spies and the conse- 
quent clever duping of the Quislings and 
their ilk; in Holland, the grotesque over- 
staffing of the German diplomatic corps at 
the Hague prepared the way for the drop- 
ping of parachute troops from the skies 
within the course of a single circuit of the 
sun on that tragic day in May, 1940. De- 
struction and terror reigned on every hand, 
as was planned. The war of nerves was 
eomplete. In such situations as __ these, 
when nobody knows who is spying, and 
when anybody may be a fifth columnist, 
when nobody dares speak even to his 
friends, and when terror rides the skyways 
and descends unannounced and unex- 
pected, fear grips the people, and before 
they can collect themselves, the damage is 
done. 

Highly interesting evidence of this con- 
tinuing Nazi battle of the mind is to be seen 
in the subtle attempts of the Nazi propa- 
gandists to turn the united nations against 
their ally, Russia. Russia is thus far the 
only nation that has been able to stop Ger- 
many and inflict a major defeat upon her 
armies; it is therefore quite understand- 
able that the Hitler strategy should be di- 
rected powerfully toward driving a wedge 
between the one communist and the several 
non-communist allied nations. The Goeb- 
bels ministry of propaganda is unquestion- 
ably straining every nerve through its fifth- 
columnist assistants in the United States to 
encourage the American public to regard 
Russia with distrust and suspicion. 

America is a different country today 
from prewar America. As perhaps rarely 
before, the citizens of this democracy have 
become, since December 7th, 1941, con- 
scious of a common goal and purpose, a 
clearly defined task, a newly appreciated 
system of values. They have come to 
recognize the present struggle for what it 
is: an all-out attack against their way of 
life and their philosophy of freedom. 
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ABOUT SCHOOL VACATIONS 








Boys and girls in the United States go 
to school on fewer than half the days in 
the year. Except for some of the English 
‘*publie”’ schools, school vacations are longer 
in the United States than in any other 
civilized country in the world. A study 
published by the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva in 1938—Travail et 
Congés Scolaires—showed that while the 
average length of the school year in this 
country is slightly under 175 days, in most 
of the countries of prewar Europe the 
school year was about a third longer. In 
Denmark and in some of the cantons of 
Switzerland the school year, in normal 
times, contained 40 per cent more days 
than the usual academic year in this coun- 
try. 

Eighteen and a half centuries ago Quin- 
tilian said that school holidays should not 
be of such frequent occurrence that boys 
come to think that work is only an inter- 
ruption of play. But, he said, children 
should be given sufficient opportunity for 
play, and occasional holidays are desirable 
because boys work better after a rest. This 
advice of Quintilian shows that there is 
nothing new about the question of the 
proper number of school holidays or the 
length of school vacations. The question 
has taken on new significance, however, in 
the United States since our entry into the 
war. 

In 1940-41, the summer vacation, the 
Christmas vacation, the spring. vacation, 
and numerous holidays had an unques- 
tioned place in the school calendar. Today 
the ‘‘speed-up’’ in higher education has 
drastically reduced vacation time in col- 
leges, universities, and professional schools. 
If the recommendation of many educators 
that the high-school-college program be 
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shortened to six years is adopted, it will 
mean that acceleration will be extended 
downward to the high schools and school 
vacations on that level will most likely also 
be reduced. These changes in a custom so 
deeply established that vacations seemed 
almost as natural as the seasons suggest 
inquiry into the whole tradition of school 
holidays and vacations. 

Questions about vacation traditions are 
not easily answered, for this is one aspect of 
the history of education which the his- 
torians have tended to ignore or neglect. 
The story of school vacations must be 
‘dug out’’ and pieced together from bits 
and scraps here and there. 

The practices and traditions of our 
schools today have their sources in the 
schools of the ancient Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and in the educational devel- 
opments of the Middle Ages. School holi- 
days can be traced back to the schools of 
each of these peoples and periods. 

In Old Testament days formal schools 
apparently were not established by the 
Hebrews until after their return from cap- 
tivity in Babylon. Before that time the 
education of boys and girls was carried on 
within the home and family group. After 
the restoration, the Hebrew schools were 
set up in connection with synagogues. 
These schools were for boys—girls were still 
taught at home—and boys from all classes 
of Hebrew society were admitted to the 
same schools. In a short time school edu- 
cation became almost universal among the 
Hebrew boys. In these schools of the an- 
cient Hebrews the school day was long— 
from early morning to early evening—and 
the work was, according to modern ideas, 
tiring, for it consisted largely in memoriz- 
ing. The boys who attended these schools 
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had vacation, however, on all of the rather 
frequent religious holidays and feasts. 

In Athens the school day began at sun- 
rise. School was in session all morning, but 
the boys were given sufficient time off in 
the middle of the day to go home for dinner. 
They returned to school for the afternoon 
and were not dismissed until sunset. There 
was no ‘‘Sunday,’’ or regular day of the 
week reserved for religious observance, but 
the fairly frequent religious festivals were 
school holidays. These holidays were 
numerous in the month of Anthestrion 
(February-March). The Greek philoso- 
pher, Theophrastus, a successor of Aristotle 
as head of the Peripatetic school, describes 
the man as ‘‘mean’’ who does not send his 
children to school at all during this month 
because he feels that the many holidays 
would keep him from getting his money’s 
worth from tuition paid for schooling at 
this season. The total number of holidays 
from the schools of Athens seems to have 
been about 90 each year. 

There is some doubt about the number 
and length of school holidays in ancient 
Rome. In one of his epigrams to a school- 
master Martial advised the teacher to lay 
aside his thonged scourge and his cane dur- 
ing the summer and give the boys a vaca- 
tion for, he said, if boys preserve their 
health in summer they do enough. 

It is known that the Roman schools were 
closed on the Saturnalia which occurred in 
December and was celebrated with several 
days of feasting and revelry. Schools were 
also closed on the Quinquatrus, the five-day 
festival of Minerva which was celebrated in 
March. Most likely there were also school 
holidays on the other days of general cele- 
bration such as the Circus Games. His- 
torians estimate that about 65 days each 
year were holidays because of the fixed fes- 
tivals and that a small number of holidays 
were also given for various minor celebra- 
tions. 

During the Middle Ages schools varied a 
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great deal from one century to another and 
from locality to locality. All schools in 
medieval Europe, however, had school holi- 
days on the very frequent religious holidays 
and feast days. Because religious holidays 
were not spaced at regular periods, the 
practice was begun, in some of the medieval 
schools, to set each Thursday aside as a 
holiday for any week that did not have a 
religious holiday in it. The tradition of 
the Thursday holiday is still found in 
some European countries instead of the 
Saturday school holiday which we have in 
the United States. 

In Bordeaux in 1534 the boys’ school was 
reorganized and the records of the reor- 
ganization are still available. From them 
we find that the school year began in Sep- 
tember and continued until the beginning 
of August. During the school year Sunday 
was a whole holiday except for one class 
for the older boys, and certain Saints’ days 
were also holidays. A half holiday was 
given on about 50 vigil days throughout the 
year. 

A study of the school calendars of the 
early universities gives an idea of the 
length of vacation periods in the young 
universities. At the University of Bologna 
the school year opened on the feast of St. 
Luke (October 18) and continued until 
early September. In addition to the late 
summer vacation—from early September to 
October 18—students were given ten days 
at Christmas, about two weeks at Easter, 
and from three days to three weeks at car- 
nival time. At the universities of Oxford 
and Paris the summer vacations were much 
longer. A calendar of the University of 
Paris, late fourteenth century, for example, 
shows that the summer vacation began on 
June 28 and lasted, for students in the arts, 
until August 25. For students in theology 
and canon law the summer vacation lasted 
until the middle of September. 

It is interesting to find that, from time 
to time, efforts were made to shorten the 
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vacation periods in the medieval universi- 
ties. Apparently these efforts were not suc- 
cessful. For example, in 1231 Pope Gre- 
gory IX stated that summer vacations 
should not exceed one month. Again, in 
the 15th century the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in Scotland, William 
Elphinstone, stated in the charter that 
‘‘nulle in quacumque facultate per annum 
integrum fiant vacantie’’ (there should be 
no vacations in any faculty for the entire 
year). This provision had little influence 
on the vacation period at the University 
of Aberdeen, for the teachers and students 
at this school enjoyed approximately the 
same vacation that the other Scottish uni- 
versities had. 

The school vacation and holiday customs 
of the schools in the United States come 
more directly from the early educational 
developments in the colonies. In 17th-cen- 
tury America school practices differed 
sharply from one community to another 
and even from one year to another. The 
school routine of Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, gives a picture of how one of the early 
schools was conducted. The school was in 
session for seven months each year. The 
school day began at seven in the morning 
and lasted until five in the afternoon dur- 
ing the months when the days were long. 
During the winter months school began at 
eight and closed at four. 

A contract drawn up in 1682 between the 
Dutch settlers of Flatbush, New York, and 
the schoolmaster stated that school was to 
be in session for nine months, from Septem- 
ber to June each year. 

Most of the dame schools of the colonial 
period—the schools for little children—had 
a much shorter day and a shorter annual 
term than the higher schools. The dame 
school in Northfield, Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, was conducted for 22 weeks of the 
year during the warm months. 

As the danger of Indians was reduced, 
the towns spread out and schooling became 
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a more difficult problem in the straggling 
settlements. One solution was to have a 
‘““moving school’? which moved from one 
part of the township to another and which 
provided, quite incidentally, a vacation 
when the school was being held in a distant 
part of the township. The moving school 
of Marlboro, Massachusetts, had this com- 
plicated annual schedule: the school was 
in the west end of the town for six weeks 
and three and two thirds days; in the 
northwest section for two weeks and four 
days; in the easterly section for 16 weeks 
and one and one third days; in the north- 
erly section for seven weeks and two thirds 
of a day; on the east side for five weeks 
and four and two thirds days; and on the 
west side for 13 weeks and four and three 
fourths days. 

Vacation periods often varied within a 
colony or within the early states according 
to the size of the community. For ex- 
ample, the Massachusetts state law of 1789, 
which should be regarded as legalizing pro- 
cedures that had been carried on in many 
parts of the colony for nearly 150 years, 
required a six-month elementary school in 
every town and a 12-month school if the 
town had 100 or more families. A six- 
month grammar school was required in 
every town that had 150 families and a 
12-month grammar school if the town had 
200 or more families. 

A picture of vacations during the late 
18th century in at least one part of Europe 
ean be gathered from the general regula- 
tions for elementary schools in Prussia is- 
sued in 1763 by Frederick the Great. These 
regulations stated that winter schools 
should be held from Michaelmas to the 
Easter period on six days a week in both 
the morning and afternoon except on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons. The 
summer schools were to be kept open only 
in the morning. No vacations were to be 
given, not even at harvest time. 

It seems right to conclude that up 
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through the middle of the 19th century 
vacation periods were determined by sev- 
eral factors which did not have much of 
anything to do with educational theory. In 
America each town determined for itself 
the conditions under which its schools were 
operated. Each town tried to get the most 
from the money it spent on schools and 
consequently the salary demanded by the 
schoolmaster was one of the considerations 
that determined the length of the school 
year—or the length of vacations. Observ- 
ance of religious holidays and of national 
holidays was another reason for vacation 
from school both in times long past and in 
the colonies and early states of this coun- 
try. The amount of work children were 
expected to do at home during the summer 
months was another factor which was taken 
into account in many rural communities in 
setting the length of the school year. The 
climate and condition of the roads in bad 
weather and the custom of having boys and 
girls help harvest farm crops were still 
other factors that influenced the vacation 
period in many places. 

In the United States during the past 75 
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years school practices and such aspects of 
school life as holidays and vacation periods 
have tended to become more nearly uniform 
throughout the entire country. These prac- 
tices and customs rest largely on tradition 
and partly on theory. The part that edu- 
cational theory has played in determining 
the length of vacations actually appears to 
be very small. 

Whether or not the present war will have 
any permanent effect on the length of school 
vacations—or on the length of the school 
year—cannot be predicted. However, as 
we adjust ourselves to the changed vaca- 
tions of the war period we may get some 
perspective on the matter by keeping in 
mind that the school vacation is a tradition 
as old as the schools and, for all of the 
reasons which have justified it in the past, 
it is a custom likely to continue as long as 
we have schools. The attitude that we take 
toward the current trend to shorten vaca- 
tions should also take into account the fact 
that school vacations in the United States 
have been excessively long and that these 
long holidays have no sanction from educa- 
tional, medical, or psychological research. 








COMMISSIONER MCNUTT HOLDS OUT 
HOPE FOR THE SMALLER 
COLLEGES 
_ AccorpING to an Associated Press report, 
Paul V. MeNutt, chairman, War Manpower 
Commission, told the House Military Affairs 
Committee on February 2 that “a program now 
under consideration” would utilize for war and 
postwar training “most of the higher institu- 
tions and not only the 400 or 500” now in- 
cluded in the Army and Navy training pro- 
grams. Mr. MeNutt did not discuss in detail 
the nature of this program, but he said that, 
in his judgment, many of the smaller liberal- 
arts colleges could be used as “screening places” 
in the selection of youths best suited for the 
armed forces, for industry, for agriculture, and 










for various types of non-military governmental 
service. He also suggested that some of the 
schools might be designated for the rehabilita- 
tion of wounded and otherwise disabled men in 
the combat services. 

Especially interesting to the educational pub- 
lie was Commissioner MeNutt’s assertion that 
there were “differences of opinion” between him 
and the War Department as to whether certain 
groups of inductees should remain in college to 
complete their specialized training or be sent 
at once to Army training camps for basie mili- 
tary training and then returned to the colleges, 
the military authorities apparently preferring 
the latter alternative. 

It is unfortunate that this and other questions 
involved in the administration of the ’teen-age 
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draft could not have been settled in time for 
the colleges to make the requisite readjustments 
of their programs at the beginning of the second 
semester. It is good to know, however, that 
most if not all of the higher institutions will 
probably have enough “essential service” to 
keep them open and active. Particularly grati- 
fying, too, is the hint that postwar problems 
are not being neglected in the deliberations of 
the War Manpower Commission. In so far as 
the press reports are concerned, it is only a hint, 
but even that is encouraging at a time when cer- 
tain leaders seem bent on regarding postwar 
planning as presumptuous if not little short of 
treasonable. 


THE AAC WILL TRY TO FIND ESSEN- 
TIAL JOBS FOR DISPLACED 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


It is inevitable that many college teachers will 
be displaced, especially in the higher institutions 
that have been or will be taken over completely 
or in large part for Army and Navy specialized 
training. Especially significant, then, was the 
announcement on February 4 that the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges has organized a Com- 
mission of Wartime Placement of College Fac- 
ulties “to study ways and means of finding 
places in the war environment for faculty mem- 
bers whose services will not be needed for the 
duration of the emergency. The commission in- 
eludes: Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton 
University, chairman; Carter Davidson, presi- 
dent, Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.); R. H. 
Fitzgerald, president, University of Pittsburgh; 
Mark H. Ingraham, dean of letters and science, 
the University of Wisconsin; and Goodrich 
White, president, Emory University, Ga. A 
release from the Department of Publie In- 
formation, Princeton University, February 4, 
makes the following statements regarding the 
work of the commission: 


The country has been divided into 13 regional 
areas, corresponding with the U. S. Civil Service 
districts. One college or university in each region 
is being selected as the regional center for that 
area, and regional directors are being appointed 
by the executive officers of the respective college 
centers. 

The purpose of the commission is to establish a 
national register of faculty men and women who 
may require new employment opportunities during 
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the emergency. The commission likewise will es- 
tablish an occupational register of opportunities 
for employment suited to the qualifications of the 
faculty personnel. It will then endeavor to bring 
registrants in contact with employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Occupational questionnaires have been sent to 
executive officers of colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country which are members of the 
Association of American Colleges, with the request 
that they ask the commission for such additional 
questionnaires as they may require. A request was 
also made for the names of faculty members who 
may need new occupational opportunities. 

While the contacts to date have been made only 
with colleges and universities which are members 
of the association, the facilities of the commission 
are open to any institution which cares to avail 
itself of the service. 

The commission is particularly interested in the 
placement of faculty members in the liberal-arts 
field whose qualifications do not readily fit into war 
work. Registrants whose qualifications are suited 
to direct participation in the war effort will be 
certified to the National Register of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel for its co-operation in the 
placement problem. 

The commission’s work is being financed by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
John F. Sly, professor of politics, Princeton 
University, has been appointed director of the 
project, and a national office has been opened 
at Room 1418, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Communications pertaining to the com- 
mission’s work should be addressed to Dr. Sly 
at this address. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
AID TO LIBRARIANS IN 
WAR AREAS 

A PLAN for “the purchase or micro-filming of 
the most important scientific journals published 
in the United States’ has been set afoot by the 
American Library Association for the purpose of 
distributing the films to the higher institutions of 
learning abroad when the time for their revival 
comes. The association works through its Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas and 
with the assistance of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which granted $50,000 for the launching 
of the enterprise and $60,000 for the continu- 
ance of it in 1942. Essential as food and med- 
ical supplies are in rehabilitating Europe, the 
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association believes that this service to education 
“follows very closely” in importance because— 
in an age of science—agriculture, industry, and 
politics are inept without scientific knowledge 
and training; therefore it is hoped that the ser- 
vice can be extended to “Europe, Asia, and pos- 
sibly South Africa and Australia.” 

John R. Russell, chairman of the committee, 
in reply to an inquiry about what would be 
done for the universities of Czechoslovakia, said 
that he could only say that those institutions 
would be given “careful consideration.” The 
funds are not large enough for the purchase of 
all the periodicals regarded as desirable by the 
committee. They hope that gifts either of 
money or of scientific journals will be added to 
present resources; and, if there is a special 
group interested in working for the libraries of 
Czechoslovakia, the committee will gladly “ex- 
tend that phase of the work.” Those who wish 
to donate journals or the money for subscrip- 
tion may send their contributions to Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees 
Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. Five dollars is the usual subscription 
price of a scientific journal, and “such small 
pieces of fire-wood will help to rekindle the 
flame of free Czechoslovakian scientific work.” 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES 


THE January issue of Better Teaching, the 
bulletin of the publie schools of Cincinnati, 
contains an interesting summation of how for- 
eign-language teachers in the high schools have 
utilized the war in making their classroom pro- 
grams stimulating and effective. A question- 
naire brought the following responses: 


1. The war has focused attention on the necessity 
of knowledge of a foreign language. In order to 
understand our allies and enemies—their hopes, 
fears, and hatreds—we must understand their lan- 
guage. ... When Hitler rose to power, the study 
of English was made compulsory in German schools. 


The Army is preparing brief courses in forty 
foreign languages and already has 15 or 20 of them 
inaugurated. All our men landing in Africa had 
been taught enough Arabic to be polite in the lan- 
guage.... 

2. Pupils are recognizing the importance of the 
study of German. ... Many of the best scientific 
books have been written in German and not trans- 
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lated. Hence the pupil who elects fields such as sci- 
ence and medicine is helped by a good reading 
knowledge of German. 

3. In one language class, pupils were comparing 
the campaigns and methods of Hitler with the cam- 
paigns, tactics, and equipment of Caesar, Hannibal, 
and Napoleon. 

4, Pupils in some classes in French have trans- 
lated the President’s broadcast to the French col- 
onies in Africa from English to French. 

5. The study of maps, topography, the control of 
the Mediterranean, the size and importance of 
French and Dutch colonial empires is now of much 
greater interest to the pupil than in previous years. 


6. A class in Latin was studying an oration of 
Cicero and finding that his words apply to legisla- 
tive problems of today. 

7... . A member of the French class had re- 
ceived a copy of a bulletin written in French by 
a French general and dropped in French colonies 
in North Africa asking the natives not to resist 
the British and American troops. The class was 
translating the pamphlet with great interest. 


A FELLOWSHIP FOR RESEARCH IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A qirt to be known as The Edward L. Ber- 
nays Public Relations Fellowship for 1943 and 
providing a $500 award has been received by 
Western Reserve University, as announced by 
Winfred G. Leutner, president of the univer- 
sity, from the author of “Speak Up for De- 
moeracy,” Edward L. Bernays of New York. 
The award will go to a graduate student for 
a “study of how in the last 25 years government, 
education, business and industry, and the press 
are increasing their use of public-relations ac- 
tivities.” In presenting the gift Mr. Bernays 
said : 

We believe the result of such a study should be of 
value, particularly to those groups and individuals 
in our society who are dependent on the public, but 
who have not as yet come to a recognition that the 
engineering of consent in a democracy has special 
principles and practices governing it. 


A four-man committee will supervise the 
study: Wilbur W. White, dean of the Graduate 
School, chairman; J. L. Otis, director, Per- 
sonnel Research Institute; Charles Rebor, head, 
department of journalism, Cleveland College; 
and E. D. Whittlesey, director of publicity. 
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CANCELLATION OF MEETINGS ADDS 
TO THE DUTIES OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNALS 


THERE are many evidences that the cancella- 
tion of educational meetings and conventions, 
perhaps for the duration, will make more im- 
portant than ever the services that can be ren- 
dered by educational journals, and particularly 
by ScHoou AND Society which is the only non- 
specialized news-magazine in this field that is 
published every week during the calendar year. 

Under these conditions particularly, the editor 
hopes that it may be possible to have 40-page 
numbers of the journal at frequent intervals— 
once a month, at least. Before him at the pres- 
ent writing are some two-seore typescripts which 
he has already read and most of which he would 
be glad to accept. For lack of space, however, 
only a very few can be selected for publication. 

The situation is well summarized in a letter 
accompanying an article just received for the 
second time. The author writes: 


When I sent you this short paper before, I asked 
if it might be published very soon. You returned 
it, saying that you considered it timely and impor- 
tant, but that it could not go in for six weeks. 
That was about a week ago. 

Since then I have made a number of inquiries 
and learned that ScHooL AND Society is the best 
and quickest even at six weeks. So I am sending 
you the article again to await its turn, if you 
still think it good enough for publication. [The 
article, we may say, has been sent to the printer, 
although more than six weeks may elapse before 
space will be available. ] 


Another excellent article was returned to the 
author because publication would have been 
long delayed, and also because the paper, in 
the editor’s judgment, was one for which a 
general magazine would be able and willing to 
pay in coin of the realm (or at least a check 
payable in currency)—a proud eminence to 
which ScHOOL AND Society as yet only aspires. 
The article was resubmitted by the author, how- 
ever, with the statement that he wished to have 
it held, even if it could not be published for 
another year. 

With further reference to delay in publica- 
tion, the editor ventures a comment on a criti- 
cism recently suggested by one of our readers, 
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who happens to hold a high position in public- 
school administration. “Why,” he asked, “do 
you publish articles that were delivered as ad- 
dresses several weeks prior to publication?” 
And taking up the then current number of the 
journal, he pointed to a footnote which stated 
that the leading article was given as an address 
at a meeting held nearly two months before. 
“When I read such a footnote,” he added, “I 
cannot escape the feeling that the article is ‘old 
stuff.’ ” 

The publication of addresses and other 
“papers read” before audiences of various types 
poses a difficult editorial problem. By long 
tradition, ScHooL AND Society is a favorite 
medium for the publication of such contribu- 
tions, but considerations other than tradition 
are involved. The primary factor is that when 
one prepares an address for an important occa- 
sion, one is likely to do one’s best—better in 
some cases, even, than one would do if offered 
a fairly generous honorarium for a specially 
prepared written article. To anticipate the re- 


sponse of listeners is to some persons more 
stimulating than to anticipate the response of 
readers. This virtue, of course, has its defects, 
for the address or “paper read” is more likely 


to be verbose and to overdo the local and the 
immediate. As a rule, only rewriting can cor- 
rect verbosity, but the other defects can usually 
be remedied by appropriate deletions. 

One need not be deterred from reading 
articles in SCHOOL AND Society merely because 
a footnote states that they were addresses de- 
livered some time before the date of publication. 
Certain addresses depend for their value largely 
on their timeliness; if these cannot be used with- 
out serious delay they are returned to their 
authors. Other addresses, however, have a rela- 
tively permanent value which postponed publi- 
cation in no sense lessens, and only these are 
held for later publication. 

A larger journal, however, would do much 
to prevent delays of this sort, and would also 
permit an expansion of the more specifically 
“news” features of the journal—the sections 
captioned “Events,” “Notes and News,” “Re- 
ports,” and “Correspondence.” 

In particular, the editor’s point is this: One 
thousand new sustaining ($5.00) memberships 
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in our society would justify an enlarged journal 
at least every fourth week, and perhaps oftener, 
and this would mean a significant extension of 
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the services that the journal is rendering at a 
time when they are in greater demand than ever 
before.—W. C. B. 


Notes ad News... 





In ScHoot anv Society, January 30, Dr. 
Kandel reviewed “The Teacher of Nations,” 
Joseph Needham, F.R.S., editor. The book, 
which first appeared in London, is to be re- 
leased in the United States by the Macmillan 
Company. Unfortunately, the shipment was 
lost at sea and immediate distribution is im- 
possible. Readers are asked to keep the review 
in mind when the book is eventually listed in 
our section, “Recent Publications.” The volume 
will be priced at $1.75. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Lynn TOWNSEND WHITE, JR., professor of 
history, Stanford University, has been named 
to sueceed Aurelia H. Reinhardt as president of 
Mills College, Calif. Dr. Reinhardt, whose in- 
tention to retire was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 28, 1942, will relinquish the 
presidency September 1. 


JupGE Hersert F.. Goopricu, of the Federal 
Cireuit Court, has been appointed president, 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia), to succeed Ellen C. Potter, act- 
ing president, who is retiring. 


THE REVEREND JOHN R. CarruTH, as dean of 
the college, will be in active charge of Weather- 
ford (Tex.) College during the absence of the 
president, Clarence A. Sutton. Dr. Sutton has 
been appointed director of civilian personnel 
training at the quartermaster’s depot, Fort 
Worth. He will continue to serve the college 
in an advisory capacity. 

JosEPpH W. Szay, director of admissions, 
Rider College (Trenton, N. J.), will succeed 
Francis Harvey Green as headmaster, Penning- 
ton (N. J.) School, at the close of the academic 
year. Dr. Green, who is eighty-two years old 
and who has held the headmastership since 1921, 
is retiring to devote his time to writing, lectur- 
ing, and travel. 


GERTRUDE Brock CLARK has been named di- 


rector of the recently reorganized Erskine 
School (Boston) to sueceed Edith A. Richard- 
son, who has been appointed director of the 
new West Hill School, Boston. 


Ronatp Y. S. Cuena, professor of educa- 
tional administration, Hupeh University (En- 
shih, Hupeh, China), has been appointed dean, 
College of Education. He is also directing the 
Institute of Educational Research, National 
Sun-Yat-Sen University at Ping Shih. 


Lioyp H. HinK eg, former superintendent of 
schools, Bedford County (Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of instruction, Keystone Naval 
Training School (radio), Bedford. The school 
has an enrollment of 1,100 students. 


CHANGES at Michigan State College (East 
Lansing) include the appointment of George 
R. Heath, director of housing for men, as as- 
sistant to the dean of men, Fred T. Mitchell, 
and assistant professor of physics; the promo- 
tion of Dean W. Kuykendall, instructor in 
journalism, to an assistant professorship; and 
the granting of disability retirement to Claude 
M. Cade, professor of civil engineering. The 
college is the recipient of two recent gifts: 
$600 from the Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land (Mich.); $1,000 from the Evaporated 
Milk Association, Chicago. 


STEPHEN Hasse has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of education, National Training 
School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


Epgar EvuGENE Rosinson, executive head of 
the department of history, Stanford University, 
has been named director of the university’s 
newly established Institute of American His- 
tory. 

CorNELIS WILLEM DE KIEwIET, professor of 
history, has been appointed director of the re- 
cently organized Institute for Foreign Service, 
Cornell University. The institute, which has 
been under consideration for a number of 
months, opened with the start of the second 
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semester and will train students for “postwar 
work in relief, reconstruction, and administra- 
tion in war-torn areas.” 


FREEMAN H. Browy, assistant chief, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed acting chief of the bureau, 
to replace John E. Hansen, chief, who is now a 
captain in the Army. 


THOMAS BIGELOW CRUMPLER, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Tulane University, has been 
appointed head of the department. 


JoHN Knox and Joun C. BENNETT have been 
appointed Baldwin professor of sacred litera- 
ture and professor of Christian theology and 
ethics, respectively, Union Theological Semi- 
nary (New York City), as of July 1, 1943. 
Dr. Knox is professor of New Testament and 
homilecties, the University of Chicago; Dr. Ben- 
nett, professor of Christian theology and re- 
ligion, Pacifie School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


THE REVEREND JAMES W. Hackett, O.P., has 
been appointed to the department of chemistry, 
Providence (R. I.) College. 


Neit C. ASLIN, superintendent of schools, 
Canalou (Mo.), has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, University of Missouri. 


AUGUSTINE C. ConFrrey, former dean, Spring- 
field (Ill.) Junior College, has succeeded Wil- 
liam D. Wilkins, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, St. Louis University. 


RayMonp F. CrossMAn, vocational-guidance 
counselor, Yonkers (N. Y.) High School of 
Commerce, has been appointed registrar and 
assistant professor, New York State College of 
Forestry (Syracuse), to sueceed the late Isaac 
Laurence Lee, whose death was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 31, 1942. 


CaRLTON C. QUALEY, associate professor of 
history, Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.), has been appointed to give courses in 
history in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

FRANCES Maruatt, an attorney of Mount 
Vernon (N. Y.), has been appointed lecturer in 
the department of English, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 


MILpRED Couper has been appointed to take 
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over the classes of Hubert Klyne Headley, as- 
sistant professor of music, Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) State College, for the spring semester. 
Mr. Headley has been granted leave of absence 
for military service. 


Rosert Burns JENKINS, assistant professor 
of marketing, New York University, succeeds 
Theodore M. Johnson as supervisor of purchas- 
ing for the university. Mr. Johnson, who has 
been associated with the university for twenty- 
three years, will become vice-president of the 
E. H. Sargent Company, Chicago. 


Roger M. Sxuaw, formerly assistant director, 
Bureau of Teacher Recommendations, Indiana 
University, has been appointed instructor in 
education, Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


Frances M. Tatumapce, former associate 
dean of students, Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), has been placed in charge of 
the selection and recruitment of college women 
to be trained for radio engineering work at the 
RCA-Victor division of the Radio Corporation 
of America. A 44-week training program has 
been set up at Purdue University. 


Raymonp C. Burpick, superintendent of 
schools, Huntington (N. Y.), has been elected 
vice-president of the Visual Education Depart- 
ment, NEA. 


Roy Scantutn has been elected state super- 
intendent of schools, Missouri. George Kohr- 
man, former co-ordinator and supervisor of 
diversified occupations, publie schools, Hanni- 
bal, sueceeds E. F. Daniels, as state supervisor 
of trade and industrial education. 


CHANGES in the New York State Department 
of Education include the following: Theo B. 
Reeve has been appointed supervisor of child 
care and development centers; Philip Martin, 
former superintendent of the third supervisory 
district of Livingston County, has been ap- 
pointed a supervisor in the Bureau of Indus- 
trial and Technical Education; Hugh B. Tem- 
pleton, former instructor in mathematics and 
science, Hudson High School, has been ap- 
pointed assistant education examiner in the 
physical sciences; Charles B. Heisler, director, 
Division of Professional Education, has retired. 


Ipa STUBBLEFIELD has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools, Boon County (Mo.), 
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to sueceed Noah C. Heller, who has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Navy. 


J. R. SHANNON, director of research, Indiana 
State Teachers College (Terre Haute), is now 
in service in the Army. 

JAMES Q. DEALEY, associate professor of 
political science, Hamilton College (Clinton, 
N. Y.), has been granted leave of absence to 
accept a captaincy in the Army. 


JouN P. DAuzELL, associate professor of law, 
University of North Carolina, has been granted 
leave of absence for the duration of the war 
to accept a post as assistant to the solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior. 


Wayne P. Huaues, assistant professor of 


industrial-arts education, Eastern Illinois State, 


Teachers College (Charleston), has been granted 
leave of absence to serve as a consultant in in- 
dustrial vocational safety, educational division, 
National Safety Council. 


THE following members of the School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, have ac- 
cepted commissions in the Navy: Russell T. 
Gregg, associate professor of education; Joseph 
J. Romoda, assistant professor; and Clayton 
Shay, instructor. Mr. Shay has been in service 
since July 1, 1942; Dr. Gregg reported to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel (Washington), Jan- 
uary 31; and Dr. Romoda left, February 9, to 
report to Chapel Hill, N. C. 

C. L. STAPLETON, superintendent of schools, 
Beltrami County (Minn.), has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 


Horace H. WI11uIs, dean, School of Textiles, 
Clemson (S. C.) Agricultural College, resigned, 
February 6. 


Recent Deaths 

JOHN C. BRENNAN, since 1921 superintendent 
of the Thomas Indian School (Iroquois, N. Y.), 
died, January 31, at the age of sixty-four years. 
Mr. Brennan, who had been associated with the 
school since 1906, was a recognized authority on 
Indian education problems. According to The 
New York Times (February 2), he organized 
“the first all-Indian Boy Scout troop in the 
United States in 1925.” 


Rosert JOHNS TREVORROW, president, Cen- 
tenary Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.), 
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died, January 31. Dr. Trevorrow, who was 
sixty-six years old at the time of his death, had 
served in pastorates of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh from 1898 to 1913, when he became 
president of Drew Seminary for Young Women, 
Carmel, N. Y. He was named president of the 


_ junior college (at that time Centenary Col- 


legiate Institute) in 1917. 


Harry DE Forest SMITH, professor emeritus 
of Greek, Amherst (Mass.) College, died, Feb- 
ruary 2, at the age of seventy-four years. Pro- 
fessor Smith had been a teacher in the public 
schools (1891-95), Rockland (Me.); instructor 
in Greek (1897-98), University of Pennsyl- 
vania; instructor in ancient languages (1898— 
99), Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.); and 
assistant professor of Greek (1899-1901), asso- 
ciate professor (1901-03), and professor (1903- 
39), Amherst College. 


WittiamM NEwNHAM CHATTIN CARLTON, li- 
brarian emeritus, Williams College Library 
(Williamstown, Mass.), died, February 3, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Carlton, who was 
an authority on Scandinavian and French lit- 
erature, had served as assistant in the public 
library (1887-90), Holyoke (Mass.); assistant 
librarian (1892-99), Watkinson Library of 
Reference (Hartford); librarian (1899-1909) 
and instructor in English (1901-03), Trinity 
College (Hartford) ; librarian (1909-19), New- 
berry Library (Chicago); director (1920-21), 
American Library in Paris, Ine.; acting li- 
brarian (1921-22), public library, Hamilton 
(Ont.) ; and librarian (1922-38), Williams Col- 
lege. Since 1940, Dr. Carlton had been work- 
ing as a volunteer assistant librarian with the 
British Library of Information, New York City. 


EpGar ALLEN, chairman of the department of 
anatomy, School of Medicine, Yale University, 
succumbed to a heart attack, February 3, at the 
age of fifty years. 


EaRLE RayMonD HEpRICK, vice-president 
emeritus, University of California (Los An- 
geles), died, February 3, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Dr. Hedrick, whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHoo, anp Socrety, July 11, 1942, 
had been giving advanced instruction in mathe- 
maties in the Graduate School, Brown Univer- 
sity. He had served as instructor in mathe- 
matics (1901-03), Sheffield Scientific School, 
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Yale University; professor of mathematics 
(1903-24), University of Missouri; and pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1924-42), chairman of 
the department (1925-27), and vice-president 
and provost (1937-42), University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mary Davison BrapFrorpD, who for more than 
forty years had been associated with the public 
schools of Wisconsin, died, February 3, at the 
age of eighty-seven years. Mrs. Bradford be- 
gan her teaching in the elementary schools of 
Kenosha in 1874 and served in the high school 
of the same city, 1876-78 and 1884-94. She 
was critic teacher in the grammar grades and 
supervisor of practice teaching (1894-1906), 
State Normal School (Stevens Point); assis- 
tant superintendent of schools (1906-09), 
Menomonie; supervisor of practice teaching 
(1909-10), State Normal School (Whitewater) ; 
and superintendent of schools, Kenosha, from 
1910 until her retirement, 1921. 


WituiaAM ANTHONY GRANVILLE, former pres- 
ident, Gettysburg (Pa.) College, suecumbed to 
a heart attack, February 4, at the age of sev- 
enty-nine years. Dr. Granville had served as 
an instructor in mathematics (1894-1910), Yale 
University, and in the presidency at Gettysburg, 
1910-23. He was educational director (1923- 
26), U. S. National Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, and since 1926 had been vice-president, 
Washington National Insurance Company. 


HELEN WHILEY, instructor in composition 
and theory, Juilliard School of Music (New 
York City), died suddenly, February 5, at the 
age of fifty-five years. 


ArTHUR RosENBERG, professor of history, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, died, February 8, 
at the age of fifty-three years. Dr. Rosenberg, 
who came to the United States in 1937, had been 
at one time historian of the Weimar Republic 
and a member of the Reichstag, 1924-28. When 
Hitler came to power in 1933, Dr. Rosenberg 
fled to England, where he lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool until he left for this coun- 
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try. He had been at Brooklyn College since 
1938. 


Coming Events 

THE ninth Institute on the Exceptional Child 
will be held at New York University, February 
23. The meeting is under the auspices of the 
Child Research Clinic, the Woods School (Lang- 
horne, Pa.), and the School of Education of the 
university. The chairman of the morning ses- 
sion will be Harvey Warren Zorbaugh, director 
for social adjustment of the gifted, New York 
University, with Herbert B. Bruner, head, de- 
partment of education of the exceptional, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Charlotte E. Grave, consulting psychologist, the 
Woods School; among those assisting. The 
afternoon session will be led by Brian E. Tom- 
linson, director, Psycho-Educational Clinic, New 
York University. Francis M. Garver, professor 
of elementary education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, director, 
Child Study Association of America; George 
Deaver, associate medical director, Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled (New York City) ; 
and Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, will be the speakers. The 
general topic of the meeting is “The Outlook for 
the Exceptional Child in Postwar America.” 


THe American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges announces that its Accrediting Committee 
will meet in Cleveland, February 25-27, and 
that the Executive Committee will hold its 
meeting, February 27-28. 


Other Items of Interest 

For the purpose of answering questions bear- 
ing on the program of the school library a sur- 
vey sponsored by the American Library Associ- 
ation and financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, is now under way. The work will 
be directed by Helen Butler, an experienced 
school librarian and instructor in school-library 
methods. The School Library Wartime Study, 
as it is called, will be completed by March 1, and 
its findings published shortly thereafter. 


Shorter Papers... 





VALENTINE FOR AN AMBITIOUS 
INSTRUCTOR 


(After Pierre de Ronsard’s sonnet to Helen, 


“Quand vous serez bien vielle, au soir, 4 la 
chandelle,” translated by Andrew Lang and 
imitated by W. B. Yeats.) 
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In future years, when you are very old, 

With Harvard’s famed professors talking shop, 

When each one smiles o’er stories oft retold, 

And compliments himself till voices drop 

To listless praise of some old lecture’s wit, 

Some published masterpiece, or student’s mind— 

You will surpass them all with tale more fit, 

And say that poetry your name enshrined. 

You'll boast how once a student wrote to you 

A proper sonnet in Shakespearean style; 

And when your envious colleagues wish they 
knew 

Just what she wrote, you'll answer with sly 
smile: 

“She said all that a lady can well say 

To her professor on Saint Valentine’s Day.” 


GERALDINE P. Dra 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS City 


A BIFOCAL VIEW OF EDUCATION 


In education, heretofore, we have viewed the 
world through reading glasses. Literally and 
figuratively this has been the ease. Literally 
we have learned most of what we know about 
the world from reading and in this process many 
pupils in the lower grades and perhaps the ma- 
jority in the advanced courses have required 
glasses. Reading glasses have undoubtedly facil- 
itated the comprehension of the printed page 
for the multitudes who use them but they have 
not served to clarify distant objects. For the 
latter purpose the reading-glass student usually 
lays aside his glasses when he has finished his 
book or his paper, and goes about the ordinary 
business of life relying upon his natural vision, 
no matter how imperfect this may be. All this 
is literally true. 

Figuratively speaking also, we put on our 
reading glasses and focus our eyes upon things 
near at hand as we get our education. We fre- 
quently use microscopes, but rarely, telescopes. 
We thus get a pretty fair idea of what’s under 
our noses, and only an imperfect idea of more 
remote objects. With the aid of our reading 
glasses we concentrate upon the minutiae of 
our immediate environment and perhaps neglect 
altogether the more important matter that lies 
in the distance. 

The teaching of our schools, both higher and 
lower, has heretofore centered upon the indi- 
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vidual and the restricted environment of his 
neighborhood, his state, and the nation. Edu- 
eators have spoken persuasively and at length 
concerning the importance of adjusting the in- 
dividual to his environment, having in mind 
chiefly the social and economic conditions pre- 
vailing in a relatively small area. Numerous 
community surveys have been made with a view 
to obtaining data for revision of local school 
curricula. One of the earliest of these furnished 
an inventory of the mathematical processes used 
by the merchants and tradesmen of a certain 
small town with a view to indicating the parts 
of mathematics useful in the education of the 
children of that particular community. Another 
provided data for a high-school course in home 
economies by questioning local housewives about 
their daily doings. The implication in these 
studies was that the community which pays the 
bills should get the kind of education that will 
fit its children to live successfully in the home 
town. That many children, thus adjusted to the 
local environment, would speedily move else- 
where, was, of course, a negligible consideration. 

In line with the same doctrine was that of the 
so-called Progressive educators who, for some 
years, stressed the development of individuality 
in “child-centered” schools, and only recently 
shifted the spotlight so as to embrace the local 
community. It is probably not wide of the mark 
to assert that American schools of both the con- 
ventional and the Progressive persuasions have 
throughout their history stressed individual de- 
velopment and adjustment to the requirements 
of a narrow environment. In other words, edu- 
eators have been using their reading glasses to 
magnify things near at hand. They have usually 
viewed the distant world without artificial aids. 

In the temporal medium as well as the spatial 
they have stressed the importance of immediate 
proximity. The emphasis of present conditions 
and the neglect of the past is evident in the in- 
creasing importance of current events, civics, and 
contemporary social studies, and the progressive 
decline of the study of history in the school eur- 
riculum. This practice of the schools adjusts the 
child to the present environment but denies him 
the temporal perspective for understanding it. 
Here again, educators have been using their 
reading glasses. 

The consequences of this nearsighted policy ~ 
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are already in evidence and they are not pleasant 
to contemplate. The stress of individual de- 
velopment in the schools resulted in the per- 
nicious “rugged individuality,” reminiscent of 
depression days. Stress upon the needs of the 
local community and of the nation as a unit led 
to selfish isolationism which only recently came 
near wrecking the country. 

New Deal policy disposed of rugged indi- 
vidualism in our economic system and the Pro- 
gressive educators were quick to take their cue 
to shift the center of gravity from the child to 
the community. Pearl Harbor dealt a stagger- 
ing blow to isolationism but it remains to be 
seen whether this principle may not be resusci- 
tated after this war, as it was after the last. 

We have, heretofore, thought of the popula- 
tion of the United States as being, on the whole, 
fairly well informed. We have boasted that 70 
per cent of all children of high-school age were 
enrolled in school. We have congratulated our- 
selves that more than a million of our youth were 
attending college every year. We have compared 
our condition in this respect with that of Euro- 
pean countries and found cause for great 
satisfaction. No one dreamed that there were 
unsounded depths of ignorance underlying the 
surface of our complacency—not until Pearl 
Harbor. Now we are amazed at our own stu- 
pidity as well as that of our experts. The 
insolence of Hitler! The perfidy of Japan! 
What right had they to take advantage of lapses 
in the intelligence of the most ingenious, the 
best-informed, the most highly civilized people 
on earth! The first blow was humiliating and 
might have been construed as accidental but for 
the fact that it was followed by an almost daily 
succession of shocking revelations. We learned 
of the impotence of battleships without air 
protection—learned by the hard way. We 
learned to expect the Japanese to do the least 
probable thing in military strategy. We learned 
interesting things about strange people—for 
example, that the Russians and the Chinese were 
good fighters. 

Those of us who were not fighting the war 
learned something about global distances, about 
Malaya’s monopoly of rubber and tin, about 
the summer passage from Alaska to Arch- 
angel, about the route to Egypt via the Kongo 
and French Equatorial Africa, and that from 
the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. We 
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learned something about the world’s supply of 
petroleum and its importance in winning wars. 
We learned who owned colonies, and where, 
but we did not learn why. We learned about 
our good neighbors in Latin America, but we 
have not yet learned why some of them dislike 
us. We have begun vaguely to suspect that 
there will soon be need for a new system of 
world polities but the outlines of such a system 
are by no means so clear to us as the details 
of Hitler’s new order for Europe and Japan’s 
co-prosperity sphere are to the people these 
plans most concern. 

I said we have learned these things. This 
is hardly true, for at best we have learned only 
that there is something to learn in the fields 
mentioned. We have yet to inform ourselves 
fully. Mr. Willkie’s naiveté in revealing what 
he learned on his recent world tour is a econfes- 
sion of his ignorance up to that time, but we 
can’t help but admire his eagerness to learn. 
In this he sets a good example for the rest of us. 

It is time for educators to use the upper part 
of their glasses. We need to revise our school 
curriculum so as to include some of the things 
we see in the distance. A knowledge of oriental 
languages, particularly Chinese, Japanese, and 
Hindustani might well be placed alongside 
French, German, Spanish, and possibly Por- 
tuguese. There should certainly be college 
courses in geography dealing with the topogra- 
phy, contour, products, and climate of remote 
places. To this study might well be related 
practical courses in economies and sociology 
applied to faraway lands. An appreciation 
of the culture of foreign peoples should be 
brought about through the study of their history 
and literature, supplemented by extensive 
travel. Finally, not the least thing to be con- 
sidered is the derivation of a system of politi- 
cal philosophy broad enough to embrace all the 
peoples of the world, a democratic system upon 
which can be based the machinery for a new 
world order. Congratulations to Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace upon his attempt to improve 
Latin-American relations and to reconcile the 
differences between the Russian and American 
ideologies! We need more frontier thinking 
of that kind. 

Liberal-minded, intelligent, America should 
at least be as tolerant as those of the world’s 
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inhabitants whom we have regarded as our in- 
feriors. Chinese, Japanese, and Hindu, proud 
in the possession of ancient cultures of their 
own, have not hesitated to pay homage to ours. 
We can ill afford in this crisis in world history 
to bury our heads in the sand and whisper to 
ourselves that nothing is good unless it bears 
the label, “Made in America.” 

Just at present there is no indication that 
either the governmental authorities or the edu- 
eators have abandoned the reading-glass point 
of view. Charactertistically, we are now focus- 
ing attention upon the thing immediately before 
us, which is winning the war, and have not yet 
begun seriously to plan for conditions after 
the war. We are in the act of sabotaging our 
colleges to get material for the armed forces. 
If we took the long view instead of the short 
one, we should realize that we have two things 
to do instead of one—that we have to hasten 
preparations for world peace at the same time 
that we are driving forward to a military vic- 
tory. Both things are important and neither 
should be neglected; neither has been neglected 
by Germany; neither is being neglected by 
Britain. 

The colleges have been erying for a part in 
the war effort. Some of them have now been 
selected to give specialized training to certain 
inductees, but college authorities have not yet 
conceived of the task for which they are pecu- 
liarly fitted—that of preparing America for 
world leadership after the war. 

We are going to win this war. Of that we 
should not entertain the slightest doubt, nor 
should we relax our effort for a moment. But 
it is high time for us to extend our vision in 
both time and space. We need to lay aside our 
reading glasses and put on a pair of modern 
bifocals. 

America needs enlightenment about world 
affairs. The schools and the colleges should 
furnish it. Research facilities in the higher 
institutions should assemble and organize in- 
formation, and college faculties should interpret 
it and pass it along to the lower schools for 
dissemination. The need is urgent; the time is 
short. We must start now so that we may not 
be caught ignorant at the end of the war. 

I do not advocate abandoning the use of 
reading glasses—magnifying glasses might be 
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even better. We need, however, to supplement 
these with distance glasses in the same rims. 
Stuart G. NoBLE 
THE W. R. InBy PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE TULANE UNIVERSITY 


HIGHER EDUCATION BECOMING 
OF AGE 

Ir any value can be claimed for war, then 
higher education of the future will owe much 
to the present conflict. Institutions of higher 
learning are realizing that in order to exist they 
must face realities, and face them with some- 
thing practical to offer. 

The present shortage of properly trained 
manpower is in no small way a reflection on 
the inadequacy of college and university train- 
ing of the immediate past. Wars cannot be 
fought or eliminated by means of the ideals 
taught in colleges and universities. Wars will 
be eliminated or, when necessary, be fought effi- 
ciently, when college and university students 
aequire useful ideas and skills. Higher educa- 
tion has emphasized emotionalized, wish-think- 
ing ideals. Now by stern necessity it must 
either develop programs that will foster the 
development of skills and useful knowledge or 
close many of its doors for the duration. There 
is something wrong with an education that re- 
quires a war in order to liberate the practical 
nature of man. There is something wrong with 
an education that has not helped us to solve the 
adversities of war, or helped.us to preserve the 
ideals that we have been taught by that educa- 
tion to cherish. It is a sad commentary on 
human nature that it takes a war to make us 
realize that we have vulnerable gaps in our 
way of living, yet this is apparently the case. 
It is possible, however, that out of the War will 
grow a more realistic program of education: 
one taking cognizance of the weakness of hu- 
man nature as well as its strength; one laying 
the foundation for the development of useful 
knowledge and skills which will provide a means 
by which worthy ideals can be realized. 

We are likely, if we are not careful, to be 
carried under the stimulus of war to undesir- 
able extremes. Engineering colleges and tech- 
nical institutes which in the past have empha- 
sized practical programs are likely, over the 
embers of war, to distill programs still more 
Some of this spe- 
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cializing will no doubt be desirable, but care 
should be taken to see that, whatever the pro- 
gram offers, it is one balanced with respect 
to relative values. We do not want a society 
of ignorant specialists any more than we want 
a society of impractical idealists. We want 
that balance of skills, knowledge, and ideals 
which not only permits us to know what sort 
of society we want and need, but also provides 
us with the skills and knowledge to obtain and 
maintain such a society. The engineering col- 
lege is in a strategic position to provide us with 
the needed skills and much of the needed knowl- 
edge in order to bring such a society about. 

One of the pillars of social solidarity is that 
individuals be able, through the acquisition of 
wisdom and skill, to develop and preserve wise 
and useful human relations and material prog- 
ress. The kind of social order individuals vis- 
ualize depends upon the amount and kind of 
knowledge these individuals have acquired. 
The fabrication of such a society depends upon 
the skills people have developed. Our problem, 
therefore, is not one of just developing skills, 
but one of developing skills according to a pat- 
tern of values. The pattern of values arises as 
an outgrowth of knowledge, and engineering 
colleges and technical institutes must see to it 
that this pattern of values accompanies the 
development of skills. Furthermore, the frame- 
work of values must not be a limited one, it 
must include all values essential to the organi- 
zation and continuance of the most appropriate 
scheme of society. 

Contrasted with the engineering college, 
which might specialize too extensively, is the 
liberal-arts college which, because of its tra- 
ditional practice, might not specialize enough. 
Certainly the war is going to compel all edu- 
cation to examine its major objectives, and to 
examine these objectives in the light of what 
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functional influences education might exert at 
the present and in the future. This examina- 
tion of basic premises will no doubt lay the 
facts of education plainly on the table. The 
liberal-arts colleges particularly will be faced 
with changes as to the functional nature of 
their offerings. Those institutions freed from 
the strait jacket of tradition and led by forward- 
looking administrators will make the desired 
changes in their offerings and by so doing will 
inerease their usefulness to the world. Those 
institutions chained by tradition and adminis- 
tered by overconservative leaders will find their 
place in society becoming increasingly unim- 
portant. Liberal-arts colleges are at the cross- 
roads. Either they may modify their offerings 
so that their graduates are prepared to become 
mentally and manually competent leaders in 
world events, or they may go on stubbornly re- 
sisting the introduction of realistic programs 
and as a consequence pass from the scene of 
useful influence. 

It seems that, even during war, educators 
cannot forget the senseless argument between 
general and vocational education as to which is 
the more important. Education can never be a 
matter of two opposing elements. It is not a 
matter of the warp vs. the woof, but rather how 
important is the total fabric. The fabric of 
education should include both specific and gen- 
eral elements. College administrators fearing 
to become practical should ask themselves 
whether they are truly educators, or whether 
they are merely continuing the feud between 
liberal and vocational education. The fune- 
tional influences in education are demanding 
increasing attention. Higher education aug- 
mented by the stimulus of war can and is be- 
coming of age. 

Warren C. Davis 
RocHeEsTerR (N. Y.) ATHENAEUM AND 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 








Correspondence... 





A LETTER TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


THE letter that follows has been sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and copies have been sent to 
Commissioner MeNutt and to appropriate com- 
mittee heads in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 


These colleges have endorsed 





the statement: Allegheny College, Antioch Col- 
lege, Bard College, Carleton College, Drake 
University, Grinnell College, Haverford Col- 
lege, Knox College, Lawrence College, Mid- 
dlebury College, Rollins College, Wells Col- 
lege, Wesleyan University, St. John’s College, 
Scripps College, Union College, Reed College, 
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Lake Forest College, Mills College. 


To THE PRESIDENT: 

We, of the colleges, have been much gratified by 
your statements made from time to time indicating 
that institutions of higher education have an impor- 
tant role to play in providing both liberal and tech- 
nical education in these times. In particular, we 
are encouraged by the policy of designating institu- 
tions for highly specialized training which you an- 
nounced in connection with the signing of the act 
extending the draft to the 18- and 19-year-old 
group, and with the plans to be made for the con- 
tinued education after the war of students who are 
now called to the armed services. 

In addition to such use of the colleges, we are 
concerned with ways of preserving in some degree 
the over-all vitality of educational institutions. 
Much reorganization of course content and teach- 
ing method will be needed if the colleges are to 
assume adequately the new responsibilities of the 
postwar period. It is essential now to go as far 
as possible in encouraging such preparation. This 
does not mean that we think college education 
should continue as usual. We do not expect that 
faculties teaching non-war subjects will be retained 
in all institutions, but we do fear neglect of com- 
petent instruction in these fields now. We recognize 
the impossibility of maintaining on a national basis 
normal enrollments in peacetime-subject fields, but 
we fear the abandonment of such instruction in too 
many institutions because of inadequate enroll- 
ments. We believe a better solution of the problem 
than present trends indicate is possible through 
the leadership of the federal government with the 
full co-operation of the colleges and universities. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the impor- 
tance of a broadly educated citizenry for our 
democratic life and the role the colleges have 
played in providing it. This need will be of much 
greater importance when hostilities cease. No pro- 
gram of national or international rehabilitation 
can be achieved unless it rests on the broad intelli- 
gence and public spirit of the American people 
and is supported by their determination to help in 
carrying it through. But there is grave danger 
that, at the end of this exhausting war with its 
enormous drain on our physical and moral re- 
sources, our people may desire only to relax from 
their efforts, leaving unfinished the tasks of build- 
ing the peace and reconstructing our democracy. 
This tragedy must not happen. But it may well 
happen unless public opinion is educated and 
aroused to prevent it. In this the colleges must 
be ready to play a significant part. 

New curricula and new viewpoints will be needed 
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in our colleges and universities, and it is their task 
now to shape their educational practices so that 
they can train effectively for a postwar democracy. 
There must be some preservation of instruction in 
fields of diminishing importance now but of crucial 
importance when the war is won. To accomplish 
this it will be necessary to take steps definitely, to 
assure the continuance of institutions with strong 
faculties which can be held together for teaching 
in such fields and which are willing to attack the 
problems of reorganizing instruction for the end 
in view. 

The principle of selecting qualified young men 
for special training in higher institutions of learn- 
ing is now established in connection with the armed 
services. The National Defense Training Act also 
has provided for the selection and training of men 
and women for important skills needed in the war 
effort. The principle is already established of using 
existing institutions, chosen as most suitable to co- 
operate in these ways. These principles need to be 
extended to the selection and preparation of young 
men and women for important civilian service. 

Would it not be wise, as a corollary of the present 
policy of mobilizing large numbers for war service, 
to encourage qualified institutions seriously to be 
shaping instruction for peace aims now? Among 
youth of college age there are and will be highly 
gifted individuals, men and women, who cannot 
serve in the armed forces and who can best serve 
their country in undertaking general and special- 
ized education pointed toward the broad under- 
standings and special skills needed for present ‘‘be- 
hind-the-line’’ and postwar service. The finding of 
such students cannot be left to the colleges acting 
alone in a time when federal policies are aimed at 
attracting and selecting youth for a great variety 
of other activities. Colleges and universities can 
retain neither adequate student enrollment nor 
strong faculties in fields not now directly connected 
with the immediate war effort unless the importance 
of those fields is recognized in some manner by the 
federal government. 

We believe, Mr. President, that there are institu- 
tions strategically located throughout the country, 
the faculties of which are yet virtually intact, and 
which have the vision and energy to begin the task 
of directing education toward meeting the develop- 
ing needs of our democracy. We urge, therefore: 
(1) An authoritative statement of policy on the 
part of the federal government in support of pro- 
grams of higher education directed toward the 
problems of democratic reconstruction; (2) the co- 
operation of federal agencies with colleges and sec- 
ondary schools in the selection, encouragement, and 
possible financial assistance of able students not 
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qualified for participation in the military forces to 
pursue such programs; (3) encouragement to col- 
lege associations and colleges to co-operate in work- 
ing out plans for educating the limited number of 
such students in the most effective ways possible. 
The maintenance of such a program now seems 
essential as a preparation for the great responsi- 
bilities the colleges must assume after the war is 
over. 
JAMES T. HAMILTON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
REED COLLEGE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


FURTHER COMMENT ON “LIBERAL 
STUDIES IN THE PRESENT 
CRISIS” 


I aM a bit behind in my reading and so have 
just read the article by my colleague, William 
S. Dye, Jr., in ScHoot anp Socirery, November 
28, on “Liberal Studies in the Present Crisis.” 

I would agree with everything that Dr. Dye 
says but I believe that he has missed one of 
the important points as far as the war is con- 
cerned. 

The emphasis on the importance of technical 
studies for the winning of the war is certainly 
not an overemphasis since we are definitely 
short of technically trained men as compared 
with the chief of our enemies. On the other 
hand, there is a dangerous underemphasis on 
the importance of non-technical studies for the 
winning of the war. Not only are large num- 
bers of trained non-technical men and women 
necessary for the conduct of the war but if such 
individuals are not produced by colleges and 
universities in sufficient numbers we shall be in 
the ridiculous position of having to put in neces- 
sary non-technical positions some of our too few 
technical men and women. The reason for this 
is that, no matter how much we try, we cannot 
produce as many technically trained men and 
women as we need on actual technical work for 
the winning of the war. In turn, the reason for 
this is that practically all technical subjects re- 
quire special liking and ability for mathematies. 
Going still nearer to fundamentals, we have to 
recognize the fact that the great mass of human 
beings neither like nor have ability in mathe- 
matics. Fortunately, the modern world either 
in peace or in war has many more necessary 
jobs which do not require this mathematical 
ability than do. Thus we should speed our 
training of non-technical students if for no 
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other reason than to help conserve our definitely 
limited number of technical students. 


DEAN, F. C. WHITMORE 
ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSICS, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


State COLLEGE 


THE PERSISTING PREJUDICE AGAINST 
THE PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY}! 


“Prpagoey is still the Cinderella of the aca- 
demic family.” This consoling remark was made 
by one of the early professors of education when 
the present writer, then a neophyte in the same 
guild, complained of the intolerant attitude of 
certain of his colleagues toward his special field. 
It was a somewhat comforting simile, for, in the 
now forgotten slang of that remote day, Cin- 
derella’s culminating role was “no small shakes.” 

This bit of reminiscing was stimulated (not 
“inspired”) by an article in the current (Win- 
ter) number of the Phi Beta Kappa quarterly, 
The American Scholar. Under the title, “Peda- 
gogues and Pedagese,” the author, after paying 
his respects in a general way to what he calls 
the “pseudo-sciences” (including at least some 
of the psychologies), proceeds with a specific 


diatribe against the claims of the university 
study of education to a scientific status: 


The worst offender, however—worst because it 
so patently should have no scientific pretensions— 
is education as it is exemplified and taught in 
American colleges of education. There the para- 
phernalia of pseudo-science is rankest and the sub- 
ject itself so overladen with false sophistications of 
technique and terminology that the only remedy 
would appear to be an extirpation root and branch. 
No delicate pruning hook will do; only a scythe 
could make headway through the choking confusion 
of thistles and weeds—and a lusty swing is the 
proper stroke. 


As it happens, a similar attempt at “extirpa- 
tion” through the “lusty swing” of a “seythe” 
was made more than a generation ago in a 
little book, the title of which does not matter 
now, but which went through at least two edi- 
tions and, if we recall aright, was reprinted 
several years later. This book was read and 

1 This piece is included under ‘‘ Correspondence, ’’ 
since the writer wishes to leave no doubt of the fact 
that he is expressing a personal judgment and is not 
speaking editorially for either SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


or the Society for the Advancement of Education, 
Ine. 
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enjoyed by college and university professors 
throughout the country, even including the pro- 
fessors of “pedagogy” whom it lampooned. It 
brought the word, “pedaguese,” into a wide 
vogue, although the author of the current article 
may be right in giving Abraham Flexner the 
credit for coining this expressive term; this is 
not important, nor is the slight difference in 
spelling. Of rather large importance, however, 
is the fact that this early “lusty swinging of the 
scythe” did not decapitate Cinderella. Far from 
it. In 1909, when the book referred to was first 
published, there were perhaps 200 chairs of edu- 


The 


number has increased at least tenfold since that 


cation in American higher institutions. 
time. Not all of the academic professors of edu- 
cation sit even now above the salt at the family 
feasts—but many of them do, and not a few pre- 
side at the head of the table. 
thirty years, indeed, more edueationists have 


During the past 


been appointed to the presidencies of the state 
universities than have representatives of any 
other academie field; and in making this state- 
ment we do not need to say “perhaps.” 

The 
then, to have thrived on eriticism—even on ridi- 
Com- 


university study of education seems, 
cule and on the sneers of the Brahmins. 
petent criticism, indeed, is always salutary, and 
professors of education have repeatedly criti- 
cized one another, not only in the councils of 
their own guild, but also in publie discussions. 
The present writer has had not a few bouts with 
his colleagues, both those in the field of eduea- 
tional psychology (or science) and those in the 
field of educational theory (or philosophy). He 
has repeatedly pointed out the dangers and diffi- 
culties that are involved in the application of 
the methods of the “exact” sciences to the intri- 
cate problems of the mental and social fields. As 
editor of ScHoo. AND Society, he has aeeepted 
and published criticisms of professors of eduea- 
tion and of the university study of education 
from representatives of other academic fields— 
even some that are in the nature of more or less 
good-tempered satire. 

But so crude, cheap, and uninformed an attack 
as that represented by the article in question is a 
horse of another color, especially when so dis- 
tinguished a journal as The American Scholar 
gives space to a paper that stigmatizes an entire 
group of college and university workers as be- 
ing, in effect, no better than charlatans and 
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racketeers. Undoubtedly the author is perfectly 
sincere in his convictions, but the article itself, 
by its own internal evidence, would justify in- 
dictment as an appeal through specious rea- 
soning to the prejudices of a group. Among 
the readers of The American Scholar there are 
probably some, perhaps many, members of the 
academie family who still regard the university 
study of education as an unwelcome Cinderella, 
but we dislike to think that even these will re- 
spond enthusiastically to the species of the 
argumentum ad populum so clearly represented 
by this article. 

For example, the author quotes the title of a 
paper that was read, he says, before the Psy- 
chological Section of the AAAS. According to 
the title, which, appropriately enough consider- 
ing the occasion, is couched in highly technical 
terms, the paper dealt with an undoubtedly im- 
portant problem in the purely mathematical 
theory of statistics. On the basis of the title, 
meaningless of course to the uninitiated, the 
author exclaims: “Now what, in the name of 
heaven, does that have to do with teaching your 
young son his history or geography?” (Else- 
where in his article the author seems to assume 
that the only concern of the university study of 
education—or of psychology, for that matter 
is with methods of teaching in the lower schools. 
If he were sufficiently well informed to discuss 
the subject intelligently, he would know that 
specific “methods of teaching” have long been a 
minor concern of the professor of education— 
not because they are of minor importance but 
because the variables are so numerous that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to apply 
the method of controlled experimentation to the 
study of the problem in the hope of establishing 
universally valid principles of teaching. In- 
creasingly during the past two decades the chief 
means of inducting the neophyte into this art 
has been through the observation of good teach- 
ing and actual practice under competent super- 
vision. But if the professor of education can 
equip the beginner with only a few simple tech- 
niques he can do a great deal to enable him 
better to understand his problems, and to under- 
stand the larger problems of education as a 
basic social institution.) 

In the same paragraph, the author lists va- 
rious technical terms and symbols in a way 
that, innocent as his own intentions may be, 
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is open to interpretation as a desire to preju- 
dice an ignorant audience by insinuating that 
such terms are meaningless jargon or at best 


that they have no significant meaning. One ex- 


ample will suffice: “ ‘sibship’ (an exotie for 
‘relationship’).”” The term, “sibship” is not, 


of course, even an “exotic” synonym of “rela- 


tionship”; it is a simple and convenient desig- 
nation for a specifie but very important rela- 
tionship that otherwise would have to be ex- 
pressed by the use of several words. 

Again, he quotes a not very technical account 
of the way in which the various “ages,” such as 
“mental age,” are derived from and related to 
“chronological” age. This account he sneeringly 


”*? and 


cites as an instance of “opaque ‘pedagese, 
apparently to increase the opaqueness he takes 
an account dealing with the less familiar “apti- 
tude” age. If he is ignorant of the very great 
service that these “age” concepts have rendered 
in the clarification and, in some eases, the solu- 
tion of some very intricate and important educa- 
tional and social problems, we are fairly certain 
that few readers of The American Scholar share 
his ignorance. 

The instances cited are typical of the meth- 
ods that the author uses in his avowed effort 
to “extirpate” what he calls “a huge institu- 
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tion clinging to the sides of the university and, 
by means of state laws, thrust into virtual con- 
trol of publie education.” It is true that pro- 
fessors of education have been a powerful in- 
fluence in shaping the policies of publie edu- 
‘ation. But they began exerting their influence 
long before state laws were enacted in their 
favor. Their leadership has been due primarily 
to the fact that the professor of education was 
the first, and up to date is still almost the only, 
member of the university family to look upon 
the diffieult problems of the lower schools as 
worthy of study or even of serious recognition. 

This attack on professors of education was 
anticipated, as has been pointed out, 34 years 
ago and through the same methods that the 
author of the present article uses (only the 
sarlier attack was much better informed and the 
satire was pleasantly relieved by a not heavy- 
The late Ross L. Finney once 


footed humor). 
said, “It is better to be right than to be orig 
inal.” If he were still with us, he might coin 
another happy epigram that would cover both 
lack of rightness and lack of originality. 
WiuuiaAM C. BAGLey 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Societies awd Meetings... 


IBERO-AMERICAN CONGRESS IN 
NEW ORLEANS 


THE third international congress of the In- 
stituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana took place in New Orleans, December 21- 
24, 1942. 
was “el nuevo mundo én busea de su expresi6n.” 
Although educational questions in the strict 
sense of the word, as schedules, curricula, and 
special war training, were not discussed, the 
whole congress was held under a broad peda- 
gogical aspect. To find new ways for the ex- 
pression of the fundamental ideology of the 
New World is a highly pedagogical task in 
which the close co-operation of educators, lin- 
guists, and historians of literature of the Amer- 
icas is indispensable. 

The congress accomplished more than a mere 


The subject matter of the congress 





exchange of friendship and inter-American soli- 
darity. The delegates worked seriously and per- 
sistently to find a formula for the solution of 
the problems put before them. At the first as- 
sembly for lectures and discussion, the sources 
of the concept of liberty were investigated in a 
paper presented by J. M. Chacén y Calvo, mem- 
ber of the Cuban Ministry of Edueation. “The 
Democracy of America” constituted the main 
subject of the third assembly. The paper was 
offered by Alberto zum Felde, 
while the North American literary attitude was 
outlined in Henry 8. Canby’s paper on “Walt 
Whitman’s Dream for the Americas.” 

The educational purpose of the congress was 
stressed by the recommendation, embodied in 


Montevideo, 


reports by different commissions of the con- 
gress, that deeper studies should be dedicated 
to the possibility of creating texts for teaching 
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Ibero-Americean literature. A greater mutual 
knowledge of American and Hispanic-American 
culture and tradition in the respective countries 
was strongly recommended. In fostering this 
idea colleges and universities will play a de- 
cisive role in the future. 

The task of the Americas was presented by 
Alfonso Reyes, Mexico, in his paper “America, 
Cradle of a New 


Europe’s disintegration, America has been called 


Culture”: “on aceount of 
upon, perhaps a little prematurely, to carry the 
torch of 

The final session of the congress discussed an 


Western civilization.” 


American-Spanish dictionary which has been 
under compilation for several years by Law- 
rence B. Kiddle, associate professor of Romance 
languages, Tulane University. The purpose of 
the dictionary is to help the students in trans- 
lating Latin-American Spanish in so far as that 
terminology differs from pure Spanish in the 
sense of the Spanish Academy. The dictionary 


“definite contribution to the 
’ 


was hailed as a 


understanding of Spanish-American literature” 


Research... 
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Carlos Garcia-Prada, professor of Spanish- 
American literature, University of Washington, 
the banquet speaker, presented in a spirited 
way the religious, philosophical, and artistic 
ideas of this Hemisphere in his address “Sign 
and Future of the Americas.” 

Host of the meeting was Tulane University. 
All members of the congress expressed their 
deep gratitude and appreciation to John Engle- 
kirk, professor of Spanish-American literature 
and head of the department, Tulane University, 
whose activity, energy, and scholarly under- 
standing of the various problems made the con- 
gress a great success in spite of the technical 
difficulties. J. 
American affairs, Loyola University, was ae- 
tive as chairman of the Reception Committee. 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, professor of Spanish- 
American literature, University of California, 
was elected president of the next meeting, which 
will be held in Havana, Cuba, in 1945. 

WERNER PEISER 


Monasterio, director of Ibero- 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 





ROOMMATES: INTELLIGENCE PS. 
MARKS 

Ever since there have been human beings to 
observe and be observed, it has been evident 
that one’s companions affect one’s behavior. 
The writer can hardly lay claim to that diseov- 
ery. But an interesting aspect of the fact has 
been demonstrated so often on this eampus that 
it may be worth while to record it. 

In the school year of 1923-24, I first ecom- 
pared the correlations between the intelligence- 
test scores of roommates with correlations be- 
tween their school marks. It was surprising to 
note that, while there was practically no eorre- 
between their mental-test 


spondence scores, 


there was a fair correlation between their 


grades. 


Since at that time the three upper 


classes chose roommates somewhat regardless 
of whether or not they were of the same class, 
were 
grouped together for this study, while freshmen 
For the three 
upper classes, the correlation between the in- 


roommates was .114; that 


the seniors, juniors, and sophomores 


constituted the other group. 


telligenee tests of 


between their marks, .429. For freshmen the 
corresponding correlations were, respectively, 
.130 and .396. The correlations between the 
Army Alpha and the Thurstone intelligence 
tests was .657, while that between intelligence 
tests and school marks 557. In other 
words, the usual correlations were found. 
Again in 1926-27 and 1927-28, the correla- 
tions were caleulated for roommates, and the 
Two random cor- 


was 


same general results found. 
relations were also calculated, and the usual 
absence of relation established, namely — .078 
and .091. 

In 1940-41 and 1941-42, correlations were 
again caleulated. In the former year, the senior 
roommates presented a unique phenomenon: 
their intelligence-test scores showed a correla- 
tion of .525—the only class to show more than a 
trace of resemblance. On inspection of the per- 
sonnel of the pairs by people who knew them, 
there was no question but that the correlation 
was really there. There was a pronounced ten- 
dency for them to be paired on the basis of 
mental ability. But their school marks followed 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORES OF ROOMMATES COMPARED WITH 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 


THEIR SCHOOL MARKS 


i Mental 
Groups of roommates ae tests 
1923-24 
Seniors, juniors, and 
sophomores ........ 7 .114 08 
WR. | 5 6 ose eee wee 40 130 10 
1926-27 
Se aaa occu 0 105h 020 clare 24 129 15 
pO er 2% 113 14 
SODMGMOTED 2.0. esscee 27 .109 AZ 
Freshmen ........ aks 39 ohal 10 
Random students ..... 25 — .078 O7 
1927-28 
All roommates ....... i31 101 .05 
Random students ..... 131 .O91 .07 
1940-41 
ET eee ee 32 .525 .09 
Juniors and sophomores 46 O82 .10 
po eer 35 165 12 
1941-42 
NS EEE CET EO 28 122 14 
Juniors and sophomores 44 .099 11 
iy ener ‘ 40 133 11 


the usual pattern and were correlated only to 
the extent of .356. 

Table I gives a summary of results for vari- 
ous years and groups. 

With approximately equal frequency weak or 
lazy students seemed to lower the standards of 
more eapable students, and stronger students 


to bolster up their weaker roommates. Hence 


School A. A. and Intelligence 
marks Thurstone and marks 
gt 3 P.E. P.E. 

.429 .07 .657 .05 557 .06 

.396 .09 

448 AZ 

415 ll 

453 10 

A01 .0O9 

.018 .O7 

.338 .05 

.055 .05 

.356 oka 

399 .O8 

434 .09 

.309 ob 

.268 10 

299 10 


any effort to put unequally equipped students 
together seems undesirable. The present sys- 
tem, which leaves the choice largely to students 
on whatever basis they make their selections, 
seems best. 
EMILY S. DeExTER 
AGNES ScoTT COLLEGE, 
DECATUR, GA. 
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BABBITT, ARTHUR B., and Davip J. Swartz. Me- 

chanical Drawing Including Blueprint Reading. 
Pp. iv+217. Illustrated. Henry Holt. 1942. 
$1.20. 
Aims to meet the broad requirements of any one- or 
two-year course in elementary mechanical drawing 
in the vocational school or junior and senior high 
school. 


BARGER, CLARENCE G. Automotive Mechanics—I 
(Training for Victory). Pp. vii+166.  Ilus- 
trated. American Book Company. 1943. $1.12. 
Written to meet the first half of the Pre-induction 
Training Course in Fundamentals of Automotive 
Mechanics, jointly prepared by the War Department 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Covers a semes- 
ter’s work. A_ forthcoming volume, ‘Automotive 
Mechanics—II,” will complete the year of funda- 
mental training as called for in the course. 


BoppE, DeRK. China’s Gifts to the West (Asiatic 
Studies in American Education, No. 1). Pp. vi+ 
40. Illustrated. American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 1942. 35¢. 
Offers substance and content for increasing and im- 
proving Asiatie studies in our schools, colleges, and 
agencies of adult education. The pamphlet may be 


of value to teachers of social studies and the hu- 
manities. 


IDELSON. 
Pre-Induction 

Pp. xx + 456. 
$1.48. 


DULL, CHARLES E., and MICHAEL N. 
Fundamentals of Electricity—A 
Course at the Foundational Level. 
Illustrated. Henry Holt. 1943. 


DULL, CHARLES E., and Ira G. NEWLIN. Funda- 
mentals of Machines—A Pre-Induction Course 
at the Foundational Level. Pp. xvi+547. Illus- 


trated. Henry Holt. 1943. $1.48. 
A one-semester course for grades 11 or 12 planned 
for 90 periods of teaching. This text, as well as the 
preceding one, was written in conformity with PIT 
102. 

a 


Forest Posters. American Forest Products Indus 
tries, Inc., 1319 18th St., NW, Washington. 
Four posters, 16’ x 19”, on trees and the part they 
play in winning the war. 
s 
Fundamentals of Electricity (Training for Vic- 
tory). Pp. vii+194. Illustrated. American 


Book Company. 1943. $1.16. 
Based on material developed for the teaching of 
learners and apprentices of the Carnegie-Illinois 


Steel Corporation and rewritten to conform to the 
Pre-induction Training Course in Fundamentals of 
Electricity as prepared by the War Department. 
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GOLDMAN, Eric F. John Bach McMaster—Amer- 
ican Historian. Pp. xi+194. Illustrated. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. $2.00. 


The Hazen Pamphlets. No.1: ‘‘ Religion in Higher 
Education,’’ Paul J. Braisted. Pp. 21. No. 2: 
‘‘The Place of Religion in Higher Education,’’ 
Robert L. Calhoun. Pp. 11. No. 3: ‘‘Conversa- 
tions on Higher Education and Religion.’’ Pp. 
26. No. 4: ‘*The Resources of Religion and the 
Aims of Higher Education,’’ Julius Seelye Bix- 
ler. Pp. 33. No. 5: ‘‘Teaching Economics with 
a Sense of the Infinite and the Urgent,’’ Patrick 
Murphy Malin. Pp. 11. The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, Ine., Haddam, Conn. 1943. 10¢ 
each; quantity rates. 

These five essays were written primarily for college 
and university educators. The series will be con- 
tinued from time to time with new titles. 

e 


HEITNER, JOSEPH, NORMAN G. SHIDLE, and THOMAS 
A. BISSELL. Elements of Automotive Mechanics 
—A Pre-Induction Training Course. PIT 202. 
Pp. ix+395. Illustrated. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Ine. 1943. $1.92. 

Designed to meet the Army’s need as expressed in 
the pre-induction training-course outline, “Funda- 
mentals of Automotive Mechanics.” Aimed particu- 
larly at students who subsequently will be learning 
to do practical work on motor vehicles, the prin- 
ciples explained in this volume are drawn exclusively 
from current American practice, and emphasis 
throughout is laid on designs and constructions in 


current use 
* 


Hooper, A. A Mathematics Refresher. 
342+xiv. Henry Holt. 1942. $1.32. 
Aims to enable a person of average intelligence to 
achieve a clear grasp of the essentials of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry with the mini- 
mum expenditure of time and effort. 

& 


Pp. x+ 


WILLIAM H., and Louris V. NEWKIRK. 
of Electricity—A Pre-Induction 
Text. PIT 101. Pp. x+212. Illustrated. Mace- 
millan. 1943. $1.32. 

Fundamentals of electricity based upon the officially 
approved pre-induction training outlines of the War 
Department and the U. S. Office of Education as 
revised in November, 1942. The subject matter of 
this text has also been validated through a careful 
study of the specific content and practical applica- 
tions as shown in Army technical and field manuals. 


JOHNSON, 
Fundamentals 


Fundamentals of Shopwork—A 
Pre-Induction Text. PIT 103. Pp. viii+ 200. 
Illustrated. Maemillan. 1943. $1.32. 

A course in fundamentals of shopwork laying the 
foundation for Army specialization. It includes in- 
formation and develops understandings and ele- 
mentary skills which are basic for many Army jobs, 
including those of automobile mechanic, airplane 
mechanic, and so forth. The content of this pre- 
induction text is ample to provide 90 periods of 
instruction and is designed to provide demonstra- 
tion-discussion materials for at least 30 periods, 
interesting and practical laboratory or shop exer- 
cises for 53 periods, and review and test exercises 
for seven periods, 


* 

LAMB, Scott G. Air Navigation for Beginners— 
A Ground School Primer for the Aerial Navi- 
gator. Pp. 103. Illustrated. Norman W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Company, 17 West 45th St., New 
York. 1942. $1.50. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


PAINTON, EpitH F. A. U. 


Primer of Industrial Scrap. 


Spitz, ARMAND N,. 


WHITNEY, Davip D. Family Treasures 


WILLIAMS, 
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The Commencement 
Manual. Pp. 370. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 1943. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75¢. 
Selected and classified material for the commence. 
ment program. 

e 
Pp. 16. Business 
Press Industrial Scrap Committee, Room 3303, 
Empire State Building, New York. 1943. 
Intended for the further education of industry in its 
effort to back up the war program by the segregation 
and sale of manufactured and dormant scrap. All 
journals have been asked to call this campaign to the 
attention of their readers. 

e 


Subject Index to Books 
for Primary Grades. Pp. xxxv + 236. American 
Library Association, Chicago. 1943. $2.50. 
The long-felt need of educators and librarians for an 
index to subject material found in commonly used 
readers led to the publication, in 1938, of “Subject 
Index to Readers.’”’ This book is a revision of that 
work, 


RuE, ELOISE (compiler). 


@ 
A Start in Meteorology—An In- 
troduction to the Science of the Weather. Pp. 
95. Illustrated. Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company. 1942. $1.50. 
e 


VERWIEBE, FRANK L., ELMER E. Burns, and HeEr- 


BERT C. HAZEL. Elements of Machines—A Pre- 
Induction Training Course. PIT 102. Pp. x+ 
Illustrated. D. Van Nostrand Company, 


Ine. 1943. $1.24. 

The purpose of this course is to teach those prin- 
ciples of physical science that underlie the action 
of many common mechanical devices. Emphasis has 
been placed largely on selected topics in the areas of 
mechanics and heat. Many of the conventional 
units in these divisions of a _ high-school-physics 
course have been omitted or minimized. Because of 
the importance of automotive power in the war ef- 
fort the sections on the automobile, gasoline engines, 
and fuels have been expanded. 
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ocd. 


A Study 
of the Inheritance of Normal Characteristies in 
Man. Pp. 299. The Jaques Cattell Press. 1942. 
$3.50. 

For amateurs in the study of human heredity and 
for those who are interested in personal inheritance 


of family traits. 
° 


WIcKS, EpwArD C., JOHN POLIACIK, JR., and JOHN 


ELLBERG. Shopwork (Training for Victory). 
Pp. viii+ 160. Illustrated. American Book Com- 
pany. 1943. $1.12. 

The authors feel that this book is practically self- 
teaching. It includes chapters on “Classification of 
Tools,” “Common Essential Tools,’ “Woodworking,” 
“Measuring and Gaging,” “Metalworking,” “Wiring 
and Wire Splicing,” and “Ropes, Slices and Knots.” 


and CHARLES A. SCARLOTT. 
Pp. x +132. 
1943. 


R. E., 
Radio—I (Training for Victory). 
Illustrated. American Book Company. 


$1.04. 

Written to conform to the Pre-induction Training 
Course in Fundamentals of Radio as prepared by the 
War Department, and embraces “About Radio in 
General,” “The Language of Radio,” “Review of 
Electrical Theory,” “Alternating Currents,” “Proper- 
ties of Inductance,” “Capacitance,” “Resonance,” 
“Thermal Emission.” 





